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All the good of the grain, flaked 


and sterilized by our special process, which 
brings out the full richness of the natural 
rye flavor. 


Easy to cook, easy to digest, nourishing 


and healthful. 


Recipes on every package for tasty bread, muffins, 
rye crisps, puddings, etc. 


Get a package of Cream of Rye today and treat your family to the 
delicious cookies made with the following recipe : 


Two and one-half cups Cream of Rye, two eggs, one heaping cup 
granulated sugar, one teaspoon baking powder, one teaspoon vanilla, 
three-fourths teaspoon salt, one and one-half tablespoon melted Crisco 
or butter (if butter, use one-half teaspoon salt instead of three-fourths 
with Crisco). Mix dry ingredients well, then beat and add eggs, vanilla 

‘and melted Crisco and mix thoroughly. Let stand two hours before 
baking. Make into loose balls the size of a black walnut, place far 
apart in a well greased pan and bake in a moderate oven. 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Cream of Rye, send us his 
name and we'll see that you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


More than a breakfast food 
Serve It Some Way 
Every Day! | 
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OR hours she had been 
F riding. For hours the 

flat brown land had 
stretched away beyond her 
sight like parched paper, tree- 
less, with sparse and solitary 
dwellings, scattered herds, 
burnt yellow stubble that had 
been great wheat fields, and a 
haze of heat ashimmer every- 
where. The car jolted over the 
uneven track and was full of 
the pungent smell of cinders. 
There was a certain dainty 
austerity in the fashion of her 
dress, but her attire had come 
in the course of the long day 
of travel to wear a smudged 
and crumpled look. Her eyes 
smarted with something more 
than cinders, and she closed 
them wearily to shut out the 
brown monotony. 

She slept; for next, the con- 
ductor had touched her shoul- 
der and said: 

‘*Next station Gem, lady.’’ 

When the train stopped, she 
had all her belongings neatly 
gathered under her hand — 
her shining, flat suit case, her 
tight-rolled umbrella, her little 
handbag, which contained all 
the wealth she had in the 
world—her savings from her 
work as clerk in Rengler’s 
Ten Cent Store back home 
that summer. Only one other 
passenger descended with her 
—a middle-aged, somewhat 
carelessly dressed man, who 
offered to help her with her 
suit case. 

‘*T guess you’re the new 
teacher,’’ he said in a reedy, 
good-humored voice. ‘* You’re 
Miss Mitchell? My name’s 
Carey—I’m the marshal.’’ 

His voice boomed a little on the 
last words—a queer, guttural, in- 
sect - like bumble—and he even 
straightened up a little, so that 
his coffee-colored clothes ballooned 
out; then he fell into his slump- 
ing walk again at her side. 

‘*Well, now,’’ said Mr. Carey, 
‘*T s’pose you know best where you 
want to go—you got a room engaged ?’’ 

‘*Mrs. Goodman is going to take me, ’’ 
said the teacher. 

‘*Yes, she generally does board the 
teacher; bui, you see, she ain’t here— 
got called away sudden—her daughter’s 
sick.’’ 

The new teacher had been longing 
for refuge—her room—sanctuary. She 
knew that she was going to cry, and 
she wanted to do it in decent privacy. 

‘*But where, then, shall I go?’’ she 
asked quaveringly. 

Mr. Carey seemed to consider in his 
official capacity. 

‘*Tell you what—you go right on up 
to my place! Mrs. Carey’s there, and 
the brood—‘ Mother Carey’s chickens,’ 
I call ’em!’’ The marshal chuckled at 
his little joke. ‘‘I can’t go up right 
away, but I’ll send some one with you 
—here, Bud, you come on over and 
meet the teacher—Miss Mitchell—Mr. 
White. ’’ 

Mr. White, a youth in the early ado- 
lescent stage, acknowledged the intro- 
duction by an agonized squirming of 
bare toes in the dust, but he joyfully 
took up the burden of the suit case and 
escorted the teacher in the eyes of all 
Gem to the Carey domicile. 

It was a one-story, drab frame build- 
ing, with front screens that had been 
patched by the simple expedient of 
thrusting the remnants of old shirts 
and aprons through the holes. The 
house stood close to the road, but on 
one side stretched an inclosed expanse 
that harbored weeds and a sort of bur 
that bore a sickly, yellow bloom. 

When he had deposited the teacher’s 
satchel upon the shelving porch, Mr. 
White took a bashful departure. The 
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teacher’s knock brought a small, an- 
gular, worried-looking woman to the 
door, nervously pressing a partly fas- 
tened cotton waist together at her 
scraggy neck. 

‘*Mrs. Carey ?’’ asked the teacher. 

‘*Tf that ain’t just like Lem! ’”’ 
exclaimed the woman. ‘‘ He send 
you? But there—of course he did, and no 
offense to you, miss! We’re a sight! And what 
to do with you I don’t know, but I ain’t never 
turned anyone away yet. Land knows, Gem’s 
bad enough to stay in, ’thout bein’ left out! 
We haven’t no spare room, but if you could 
make out to sleep with Sissy to-night, it’s 
likely Abbie Goodman will be home to-morrow 
or next day.’’ 

‘“*If I could go to my room now?’”’ pleaded 
the teacher. 

‘*And so you shall—just wait till I red up 
the bed. Why, here’s Sissy! Do mother’s errand, 
Sissy ?’”’ 

A wonderful transformation appeared in 
that instant in the woman’s worried face—the 
brooding, Madonna look of certain old can- 
vases. 

Sissy was a homely little girl. She was lean, 
and milky of face, although her slim legs were 
brown, and her hair, straggling out of its thin 
braid, was burned to a tow color; her very eyes 
looked faded, like her blue, faded gown, and 
she had arrived at the age when her front teeth 
were missing. 

‘* Here is teacher, 
prompted her. 

Sissy bashfully extended a lean, brown paw 
and dug an anguished toe into a hole in the 
carpet; but when her mother had gone to 
arrange the room, she slipped out and, return- 
ing after an interval, presented a drinking 
glass. 

The water was clear and refreshing; the 
teacher drank it gratefully, taking slow sips 
to prolong the enjoyment. Sissy stood silently 


Sissy,’’ her mother 
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by — the teacher looked beautiful to 
her, and beautifully dressed. 

When her mother returned, Sissy 
tugged at the suit case and bumped 
happily into the other room. Then she 
went away with the garish water 
pitcher and came back laboriously 
with it filled. Still she hesitated at 
the door until the teacher said kindly, ‘‘What 
is it, Sissy ?”’ 

Sissy glowed all over, and her little pale eyes 
gleamed. ‘‘Want anything else, teacher ?’’ 

The teacher wanted many things, but she 
could not tell Sissy so; she only smiled and 
said, ‘‘Nothing, thank you,’’ and held the 
door while Sissy went away. 

When she was alone, she threw herself face 
downward upon the bed. ‘‘Oh, I can’t stand 
it! I can’t! I can’t!”’ she cried, and choked 
her sobs in a puffy, square pillow. 

She cried quietly for a long time, and pres- 
ently a strange thing happened: her head 
turned a little on her arm, a late afternoon 
breeze fanned her wet face; the lines of weari- 
ness and disappointment faded out. The teacher 
was pretty; her dark hair grew thick round 
her little square forehead; her face had the 
sweet round contours of youth. Her parted lips 
emitted soft, regular breaths. The teacher had 
found the pleasant land of sleep. 

She woke refreshed; her little watch said 
nearly five o’clock. Quietly and methodically, 
which was the only way the teacher had, she 
laid out fresh attire; she effected her bath and 


ar 





toilet by means of the garish water set, brushed 
her hair and dressed in thin blue lawn. | 
Sissy called her to supper. Mr. Carey had | 
arrived — solely in his private capacity and! 
slightly discountenanced. The brood was there, 
too—a girl older than Sissy and two big boys. 





An air as of a féte attended the evening meal. 

There was too much on the table; the teacher | 
felt that she could not eat and was agreeably | 
surprised to find that she hungrily enjoyed 
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even the huge biscuits that 
resembled in shape great ir- 
regular sponges. 

After supper Sissy and the 
older girl did the dishes, and 
Mrs.. Carey went out to feed 
her chickens. She called her 
children her ‘‘chickens,’’ and 
her chickens she called ‘*ba- 
bies.’’ 

‘* Here, babies! Here, ba- 
bies!’’ shrilled Mother Carey ; 
and they all came scuttling 
toward her. 

Mr. Carey departed, and the 
women sat on the porch as 
night fell. And here, feeling 
like some poor Hagar in the 
wilderness, the teacher saw 
her most gorgeous sunset — 
clear flame. 

She went in early, making 
some excuse of weariness. She 
had forgotten about Sissy, 
with whom she was to share 
her room ; but presently there 
came a little knock. Sissy stood 
there in a little, unbleached 
muslin gown ; there was about 
her the good, clean, common 
odor of yellow laundry soap; 
her cheeks burned with their 
serubbing ; her straight, burnt 
hair was tightly confined in 
two slim pigtails. She was in 
an agony of embarrassment 
and joy. 

** Oh—you—Sissy?’’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘I’m ready, too 
—come, hop in!’’ 

Sissy waited shyly for the 
teacher to hop first; then she 
put out the light and came 
softly into bed. It was a coarse 
bed—of straw in ticking—but 
it was clean. 

Sissy, not to crowd the 
teacher, occupied the further- 

most ledge of the bedstead; when 
the teacher found this out, she 
forthwith rolled Sissy over to the 
middle and snuggled her — that 
was Sissy’s word for it in relating 
the whole wonderful occurrence 
to her mother the next morning. 

Presently Sissy slept—but not 
the teacher ; she had never felt so wide- 
awake. She went over and sat by the 
window and looked out—out on the flat 
town where there were no shadowy 
clumps of trees. 

‘*T can’t stand it!’’ said the teacher 
again. ‘‘I’ll go back!’’ 

The teacher was not really teacher— 
she had never taught a day. Last year 
she had. been a schoolgirl. Tina Mitch- 
ell — that was her name — had had a 
colorless childhood. After her mother’s 
death she had lived sedately with her 
father and his sister; they were a 
strange and tragic pair—the last of a 
large family, all of whom had gone the 
same way. Her aunt had lived until 
Tina’s last year in high school and 
had then taken herself off without fuss 
or turmoil. She had lain down to rest 
one day after dinner and had not 
awakened. Thereafter Tina had nursed 
her father. 

Although she had known sorrow, 
Tina had not been unhappy. She kept 
the little house as her aunt would have 
had it kept; she wrote out her lessons; 
she did her meagre, dainty sewing; 
and she was young. 

When her father was gone, and the 
little house had been sold and the debts 
paid, there was little left for Tina; but 
she was graduated with her class and 
worked in the Ten Cent Store that 
summer. And she had got a school ; she 
had never been so happy as when she 
read her first contract. She had pictured 
Gem as one of the clean little, green 
little English hamlet sort of towns—not 
this burnt-out coal of a place. 

She saw the little, old, narrow frame 
house at home: her room, with its bare 
floor painted a dull buff, the rag rug 
in front of the bed; the little black 
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ISS DERBY was serving 
M a chicken dinner; and, by 
special permission, Melly 
had invited Tim Mosher to accom- 
pany him home from Sunday school 
to partake of it. As a generous portion was 
piled upon the guest’s plate, Melly sighed. 
‘*This is poor Feather-Legs,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘What’s that?’’ Tim asked, eying the food 
suspiciously. 


va Ce 
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‘*Feather-Legs,*’ Melly explained, ‘tour big- | I’ll experiment a little with corks in the 


gest rooster. He was an awfully nice and kind 
old fellow; but Redbird has been licking him 
regularly every day since spring, till Aunt 
Kate couldn’t stand it any longer. It did seem 
a shame to kill him just because he wasn’t spry 
enough to escape being licked. ’’ 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t say ‘licked,’ Melly,’’ 
Miss Kate interposed ; ‘‘say ‘whipped.’ ”’ 

There was a pause until Miss Kate went on: 

‘*T’}1 admit that killing this one didn’t seem 
quite just, for he was never the aggressor ; but 
he has escaped from his troubles now, and the 
younger rooster is more valuable. ’’ 

‘* Redbird ought to have been li—whippéd 





for what he did,’’ Melly declared. 

‘“‘The idea of whipping a chicken! He 
wouldn’t have any idea what he was being 
punished for. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ the boy argued. ‘‘He 
was sly enough about picking on Feather- 
Legs. Anyhow, he deserves a thrashing, 
and I’d know what it was for.’’ 

‘You let him alone,’’ said his aunt; 
‘‘there won’t be any more trouble now.’’ 

‘*It ain’t just, though,’’ Melly persisted ; 
but his aunt frowned, and the argument 
ceased. 

After dinner the two boys wandered round 
the premises, and presently came to a halt 
beside the poultry yard. 

‘‘Is that Redbird?’’ Tim inquired. ‘‘He 
don’t look much like a fighter. ’’ 

‘Well, he could trim old Feather-Legs.’’ 

‘*T bet you we’ve got a rooster that could 
trounce him in two minutes.’’ ~ 

‘‘What is he—game?’’ 

‘‘No; black Minorca. He ain’t any bigger 
than this one, but he’s cock of the walk over 
at our house. We’ve got two or three roosters 
that are a lot heavier than he is, but they’re 
as ’fraid as death of him.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ said Melly, not in derision but 
with a thoughtful accent. ‘‘Redbird ought . 
to be licked onee, and hard, too, for his own 
good. He’s a regular bully. ’’ 

‘* You bring him over, and our black 
rooster will take him down a peg or two.’’ 

**They’d hurt each other. I don’t want 
Redbird to get really hurt. Besides,’’ added 
Melly a little regretfully, ‘‘cockfighting’s 
low business. ’’ 

‘We might put boxing gloves on them,’’ 
said Tim, with a grin. 

A far-away expression appeared in Melly’s 
eyes, and during the next three minutes 
Tim spoke to him several times without get- 
ting a response and seemingly without being 
heard. 

‘*What ails you?’’ Tim demanded at last, 
giving his friend a shake. 

‘*T’ve got it!’’ said Melly with conviction. 

**You’ve got what?’’ 

‘* Boxing gloves for the roosters! I can fix ’em 
up so they can’t possibly hurt each other the 
least mite; but if yours has got the most grit, 
he’!l lick Redbird just the same and teach him 
to behave himself. ’’ 

‘*How’ll you do it?’’ 

‘*Put corks on their bills and spurs. ’’ 

‘*That would be all right, I guess—only they 
couldn’t breathe. ’’ 

‘*Yes, they could; I wouldn’t shove the corks 
on far enough to cover their nostrils. I’d drill 
a hole in a good-sized cork, and stick the 
rooster’s bill in that, and put two other corks 

, over his spurs. ’’ 

‘*Say,’’ said Tim, after a moment’s silence, 
‘*T think that’s worth trying! When can you 
bring your rooster over ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. I —’’ 

‘*‘Say,’’ Tim interrupted, ‘‘ain’t your aunt 
going to the lawn festival at our house Thurs- 
day afternoon ?’’ 

Melly nodded. 

‘*Well, you fetch her over and bring the 
rooster, too. I’ll have some corks out behind 
the barn when you get there. Everybody’ll be 
too busy to notice us, and we can have the 
whole afternoon to ourselves. ’’ 





‘*All right,’’ said Melly. ‘‘That’ll be fine. 


meantime, and find out just how they work.’’ 

The experiments were duly conducted ; and, 
shortly after noon on Thursday, Melly got 
out the automobile, placed a burlap sack con- 
taining a shapeless object on the floor beside 
his feet, and ran round to the front of the 
house. With Miss Kate seated in state behind 
him, he set off at a swift pace for the lawn 
festival. 

The distance was short, but he soon had 
reason to wish that it was even shorter, for 
Redbird, loosely confined in the sack, was both 
active and noisy. At the first ‘‘ Yah! yah! 
yah!’’ Melly opened the mutfier cut-out, and 
by pressing the button of the electric horn 
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invited to ride, and while she was getting 
aboard Melly deftly tucked the fowl between 
his knees, where, by judiciously rubbing the 
back of the rooster’s neck whenever he began 
to squawk, he could startle the creature into 
silence. By that means, aided by the active 
conversation of the two women, he managed to 
complete the rest of the trip without having 
the presence of the extra passenger discovered. 

“‘Got him?’’ Tim inquired, as Melly swung 
the car into the barn. 

‘Yes; he’s in a sack here, and he’s been an 
awful nuisance. ’’ 

‘*T’ve got the old black one under a barrel 
back of the cowshed,’’ said Tim with a grin. 

‘*Where will we have the boxing match?’’ 





ROUND AND ROUND THE INCLOSURE THEY RAN, WHILE THE BOYS 


SHOUTED AND 


PURSUED THEM 


made a terrible racket that for the time being! .‘‘Out there; but we’ll have to wait till every- 


drowned the voice of the fowl. 

‘*What are you doing that for?’’ Miss Kate 
demanded. ‘‘It’s unbearable!’’ 

‘““T’ve got to have more power!’’ Melly 
shouted over his shoulder. ‘‘This horn doesn’t 
seem to work just right, either. ’’ 

Then the rooster started to flap across the 
floor, and soon got under the brake pedal. Melly 
shoved him back with his foot, whereupon the 
creature began to complain in a loud and 
strident voice. 

‘Quah! quah! qua-a-ah!’’ he protested so 
strenuously that Melly had to release him, 
when he at once slid back under the pedal 
again. * 

‘* Didn’t I hear something?’’ Miss Kate 
inquired, leaning forward. 

‘*I—T don’t know. What did you think you 
heard ?’’ 

‘Tt sounded to me like a chicken. ’’ 

‘*T saw a flock back by Mr. Boggs’s,’’ Melly 
suggested. 

‘*It sounded nearer. There, I hear it now!’’ 

‘*T don’t believe I ran over one. Look back 
and see if there’s one in the road.’’ 

Miss Kate looked; and Melly seized the 
opportunity to stand Redbird on his head, 
thereby silencing him momentarily; but the 
rooster soon righted himself with a flap that 
almost landed him on the front seat. 

Miss Derby declared that she could see noth- 
ing in the road and began to display alarming 
symptoms of inquisitiveness; but fortunately 
at that moment they overtook Mrs. Quick, who 
was walking to the festival, and that diverted 
the good lady’s thoughts. Mrs. Quick was 





body’s come. I’ve got to look after the horses 
and tell them where to put their cars. ’’ 

‘*Show me another barrel, and I’1l help you. ’’ 

The two boys made themselves moderately 
useful for the next half hour. When they felt 
sure that no more guests would arrive, they 
adjourned to the rear of the cowshed and made 
arrangements for what was, to them, the really 
important event of the afternoon. 

‘“Tf this will only teach him to behave him- 
self,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I shall feel repaid for all 
my trouble. I got him here, without Aunt 
Kate’s seeing him, just by the skin of my 
teeth. ’’ 

‘*Well, here are the corks,’’ said Tim. 

‘*T don’t need ’em,’’ Melly replied; ‘‘I’ve 
got my pocket full of corks, all fixed. ’’ 

Redbird squawked and struggled while the 
boys capped his spurs, and he protested even 
more vigorously, although in enforced silence, 
when they thrust an even thicker cork over his 
beak. When the black Minorca was similarly 
panoplied, Tim pronounced the two doughty 
warriors ready for the tournament. 

‘*It won’t do to let ’em down here,’’ said 
Melly ; ‘‘just as like as not they’ll try to run 
away at first.’’ 

Tim looked round. ‘‘We’ll go into the sheep 
pen,’’ he finally decided. 

There the two birds were placed, face to face, 
two or three feet apart. Their behavior when 
released, however, was singular and not at all 
belligerent. Redbird stood almost upon his tail, 
and scratched furiously at his nose, first with 
one foot and then with the other. Tim’s fowl 
ran backward with extraordinary swiftness 








and crowded himself into a corner 
of the pen, where he squatted, 
jerking his head up and down with 
amazing rapidity. 

‘*He’s some bower, ain’t he?’’ 
said Melly, shaking with laughter. ‘‘Sit up 
here, Redbird, and keep your feet still!’’ 

‘*What do you suppose makes ’em act so?’’ 
Tim inquired. 

‘They ain’t used to being fixed up like this. 
We’ll put ’em back in the middle, and after 
a little they’ll get more accustomed to the 
corks. ’’ 

Tim had his doubts, but obediently set his 
rooster down again in the middle facing and 
almost touching Redbird. When the boys re- 
leased them, the birds instantly turned and fled ; 
but Melly and Tim recaptured them before 
they could get out of the pen. 

‘*This won’t do,’’ said Melly. ‘‘I’ll have to 
whittle those beak corks down. They can’t see 
round them—that’s the trouble. ’’ 

The corks were reduced to mere shells, after 
which the boys again liberated the two fowls. 
Redbird again threw himself backward; but 
the Minorca, struggling to open his bill, split 

the weakened cork, and the pieces fell to the 

ground. Then, for the first time, he seemed 
to see his antagonist, and, with no regard for 
the rules of lawful battle, leaped upon him. 

‘That ain’t fair!’’ Melly shrieked, for- 
getting the purpose of their experiment. 

Redbird appeared to think the same, for, 
rolling to one side, he regained his feet 
and fled at top speed, with the Minorca close 
behind. Round and round the inclosure 
they ran, while the boys shouted and pur- 
sued them. Then the red rooster found an 
outlet, and, with his enemy at his heels 
and Melly and Tim only a yard or two 
behind, darted toward the front lawn. Upon 
reaching the end of the house, however, 
the boys came to an abrupt and embarrassed 
halt. 

Deflected by the crowd that sat at small 
tables under the trees, Redbird had swung 
to the left and found himself halted by the 
latticework of the projecting veranda. Turn- 
ing to flee, he ran directly into the clutches 
of the black rooster, and for a second or 
two certainly received adequate punishment 
for his misdeeds. 

Tim and Melly, seeing that they were 
observed, and that flight was useless, dashed 
forward and seized the birds. 

‘How did that black rooster get out, and 
where did that red one come from?’’ Mrs. 
Mosher called. ‘‘You haven’t been letting 
them fight!’’ 

‘*They—they ran round the barn,’’ said 
Tim. 

’ With that manifestly truthful but inad- 

equate explanation the boys disappeared 

before more questions could be asked. 

“That black rooster is a terrible fighter,’’ 
said Mrs. Mosher. ‘‘Probably some neighbor’s 
fowl has come over here and he’s attacked it. 
But I can’t remember ever having seen that 
red one before. ’’ 

Miss Kate was sure that she had. And cer- 
tain incidents of the trip to the lawn party 
now became plain to her. But, for obvious 
reasons, she said nothing—then. 

But on the homeward journey, when Mrs. 
Quick had been left behind, she turned a stony 
gaze upon her nephew. 

‘*Will you kindly tell me why you took that 
rooster over there ?’’ 

Melly explained his purpose and his methods 
at considerable length. He seemed to think 
that the excellence of his intentions fully jus- 
tified what he had done; but Miss Kate did 
not share his point of view. 

‘*You deliberately deceived me on the way 
over,’’ she said severely. ‘‘ You knew you were 
doing wrong all the time or you wouldn’t have 
been so secretive about it.’’ 

‘*T was secretive,’’ said Melly indignantly, 
‘*because I always have to be, if I do anything 
that I want tol’’ 

‘*You always want to do what you ought 
not to do,’’ his aunt retorted. ‘‘And I feel 
disgraced! Think what people will say—cock- 
fighting at a lawn festival!’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said Melly reassuringly, ‘* nobody 
except Tim’s folks knows what really hap- 
pened, and they won’t tell. And say, Aunt 
Kate, Redbird got such a lick—a whipping— 
that I bet he’ll behave himself from now on! 
You see if he don’t. And I looked him over, 
and he didn’t get really hurt a bit.’’ 





tin-covered trunk, the boxlike dresser and the | 
straight chair; the austere square of muslin 
curtain and the flat white bed—a very cell for | 
order, purity and seclusion. And because she 
had known nothing else, she had a homesick 
longing for the grim, cloister-like house and 
the old, clumsy, polished furniture. 

After a time she went back to bed. ‘‘If I 
could only go to sleep!’’ sighed the teacher— | 
and next it was bright morning. 

Mr. Carey and the boys had brought the | 
teacher’s trunk up the night before. Sissy, 
who looked as if she had fallen into the starch | 
kettle, besought the teacher with pleading | 
eyes. | 

‘She wants to know if you wouldn’t like to | 
go to Sunday school with her,’’ translated | 


Mother Carey. ‘‘There ain’t no church—Elder 


| Brinker only comes over ev’ry other week.’’ 


So the teacher put on a white dress and a 
floppy hat like a round segment of cloud. It 


| looked very costly and magnificent to Sissy’s 


adoring gaze, but it was really only silk mull 
tacked to wires and wrought into shape by 


| the teacher’s own deft fingers. 


Young Mr. White’s father was superintend- 


| ent, and he came creakily over and invited the 


teacher to take a class. The teacher was secretly 


| much alarmed, but she dared not show it. Her 


very success with her school might depend 
upon this little half hour. So she smiled at 
the class and looked very pretty ; no doubt the 
white frock and the cloud hat helped. She had 
each child read a verse of the lesson aloud, 





which took up considerable time ; and then she 
asked for a discussion of the verse. That method 
relieved her of the necessity of saying much 
herself, and the half hour had passed before 
she knew it. 

Dinner was ready when they got home, 
and on the table—all of it. The Careys were 
good trenchermen, and the teacher, too, ate 
her share. She had wondered how she should 
ever get through the afternoon, but Sissy 
took care of that. Sissy brought her books, 
crude ‘little Christmas-cover books, and they 
fell to reading—first the teacher a story, and 
then Sissy. The stories were not interest- 
ing, but Sissy—starched, tightly braided, with 
parted, hesitant lips, forehead all frowning 
intentness, and eyes, when she looked up for 





the teacher’s commendation, bluer for the 


| depth of love in them—was very interesting 


indeed. 

After supper, hurrying over in the dusk, 
came Mrs. Goodman, who had become a grand- 
mother overnight. So the teacher went away 
to get her things, and Mr. Carey and the boys 
took charge of the trunk, and Mother Carey 
would not accept a penny for the teacher’s 
keep and only bewailed the paucity of her 
table. And Sissy went part way with the 
teacher; and Mrs. Goodman’s spare room 
looked grand even to its distinguished tenant. 
It was a happy ending to the teacher’s first 
day in Gem. 

From the marshal and Mother Carey and 
Sissy and the rest of the brood, young Mr. 
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White and his father, the Sunday-school super- 
intendent, and Mrs. Goodman, the teacher’s 
acquaintance speedily widened, until it in- 
cluded some thirty raw, unlettered minds 
(the teacher had the primary pupils), Prof. 
Hinsdale, the head of the public school of 
Gem, and Miss Eastlick, the intermediate 
teacher. 

Miss Eastlick was forty — settled in figure 
and addicted to the wearing of plain, gold- 
framed glasses with bows that curved round 
her ears. The teacher learned after some 
days that in spite of her years Miss Eastlick 
had a mother back in eastern Kansas, where 
they owned a little home, and that, owing 
to some personal matter connected with dis- 
cipline in her room as exemplified in the case 
of an influential school-board member’s son, 
Miss Eastlick had failed to be reélected to 
her position at the school there, which had 
made it necessary for her to seek a new field 
of labor, and for her mother to rent a room 
for revenue. . 

The teacher was stirred by the palpable 
injustice revealed in that tale. Her first smile 
directed at Miss Eastlick had been a watery 
one, but now she felt it incumbent on her to 
bolster up her colleague’s courage. 

She began to invite Miss Eastlick to her room 
on Friday nights; Miss Eastlick had engaged 
humbler quarters. The older woman some- 
times read excerpts from her mother’s letters, 
with the teacher sitting close by in the low 
rocker that had been Evie Goodman’s. Mrs. 
Eastlick was doing famously, and the roomer 
was no trouble at all; it was a man who only 
stayed nights and tiptoed up and down as 
carefully as if there had been sickness in the 
house. And he always folded his spread and 
put his bed to air. And she had made jam of 
the grapes in the old arbor; Neelie—Miss 
Eastlick’s name was Cornelia — should have 
some with her biscuits on Christmas. The 
roomer was a widower with one child—a little 
boy, who stayed with her folks back in Ohio. 
He missed the little boy. Well, it was something 
to have some one to miss. And she was Aff. 
Mother. 

Sometimes Mrs. Goodman came in on Sunday 
afternoons—it seemed pleasanter and more in- 
timate than the parlor downstairs. For the 
teacher and Mrs. Goodman knew that folks 
never got past missing, even when the some 
one to miss was gone. The teacher told Mrs. 
Goodman all about the narrow frame house 
with its buff- painted floors, and how they 
had hung on—her father and her aunt—past 
all the doctor’s prognostications. And Mrs. 
Goodman in turn told the teacher about Evie, 
and showed her her little child’s bonnet and 
dress. 

And many hours the teacher sat by herself 
in her room and read scrawling manuscripts ; 
and there she sometimes helped a backward 
pupil. The teacher’s knowledge of the text- 
books on theory and practice may have been a 
little vague. Whole rows of dull teaching books 
stood glumly upon her desk the while the 
teacher encouraged some wee disciple of learn- 
ing along the painful intricacies of the alpha- 
bet, or ‘‘jollied’’ some overgrown boy through 
the worst of his difficulties. Some days the 
teacher’s neat little shoes skipped through 
the recess games with them, and her short 
skirt blew, and her frilly waist billowed, and 
her little black head gleamed. Prof. Hinsdale 
and Miss Eastlick used to watch her from their 
upper windows. 

The teacher was showing Sissy a new edging ; 
this edging was a secret shared only by the 
two of them—just enough for two tiny wrists 
and a tiny neck, for Sissy was about to become 
an aunt! From the window of the teacher’s 
room at Mrs. Goodman’s, Sissy pointed out her 
sister Stell’s sloping roof; and beneath that 
roof great preparations were going on. 

It was in connection with Sissy and the 
edging and cheering up Miss Eastlick and fill- 
ing up the Saturday afternoons that the idea 
of the Sewing Circle occurred to the teacher. 
That proved from its inception the most pop- 
ular pastime ever inaugurated in Gem. Mend- 
ing was speedily at a premium; never was 
such a wholesale overhauling of workbaskets. 
They met at the girls’ houses and had simple 
refreshments—apples, nuts, pop corn. Thus 
began the cultivation of the small social graces 
in Gem. And at the Sewing Circle was first 
launched the idea of the Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

Miss Eastlick continued to read to the teacher 
_ excerpts from her letters. The roomer’s name 
was Mr. Dempsey, and he was forty-five. He 
had never in so many words revealed his 
exact age, but he had one day mentioned the 
year of his parents’ marriage—and a simple 
calculation sufficed to tell the rest. Miss East- 
lick interested herself in the darning, mending 
and plain-sewing department of the Circle, 
leaving the tatting and crocheted patterns and 
other dainty details to the teacher. On some of 
the Saturday afternoons Prof. Hinsdale was 


invited in for refreshments; once he forgot his 


glasses and looked remarkably young. He was 
not really a professor—he had never ‘‘profes- 
sored’’ before. 

The plans for the celebration went on glow- 
ingly. It became a community affair. Gem was 
in action. And in the midst of the preparations 
--the trimming of the room (the celebration 





;moon. When the moon is new, the dark part 





was to be in the schoolhouse), the erection of a| be sorry to lose you, Miss Eastlick, but this is | Evie’s old chair and looked out over Gem under 
suitable stage, the endless rehearsals of songs, | an exceptional case.’’ And he continued to look | the winter stars. She thought of all the people 


dialogues, tableaux —the teacher received a 
‘*bid’’ to a Christmas dinner, from Mrs. Good- 
man’s daughter with the baby, at Colby, which | 
was quite a town. Moreover, Colby was Prof. | 
Hinsdale’s native heath, and he, too, was in- | 


at the teacher, who was in a rutiled white 
dress with a bright crimson sweater thrown 
carelessly open. 

The children forgot their pieces in the usual | 
| places and made false starts in the dialogues | 





| 


she knew and of the homes she had been in, of 
the Christmas dinner, where she was to be a 
guest; she saw her dress—blue, a thin, atmos- 
pheric blue —against the Christmas greens. 
And she thought of the coming back—back to 


vited to the Christmas dinner. Life had never | and lost their places in the tableaux in their | Gem and to Sissy and all the other Buds and 
been so colorful to the teacher; she blossomed | usual unconcerned and childlike manner; and | Sissies, and to her little namesake; of how 
everyone said it was perfectly wonderful. The| she had said good night to Prof. Hinsdale; 


like a Christmas rose. Neelie Eastlick was 
going home for Christmas; the roomer’s little 
boy—whose name was Eddie—was coming on, | 
too, to spend the holidays with his father. 

The Friday night before Christmas, when | 
the vacation began, was set for Gem’s greatest | 
celebration. It was a mild night; the tough, | 
bleached buffalo grass was dry under their | 
feet. From the schoolhouse windows stretched | 
golden roads of light. Mother Carey had not | 
come,—Sissy was there alone,—but before the 
teacher could inquire for her, here came Neelie | 
Eastlick hurrying up—a transformed Neelie; 
she looked almost young. She held a letter, 
ripped rudely along its edge, and she kept 
saying over and over in little gasps, ‘‘O Tiny! 
O Tiny! They want me back! It’s my old place 
—only more salary! O Tiny! Will the board 
let me off, do you think? I shouidn’t ask, only 
it’s home, you know. ’’ 

‘*Have you seen Prof. Hinsdale?’’ asked the 
teacher breathlessly. 

‘*Here!’’ answered Prof. Hinsdale, who by 
some strange coincidence had approached and 
was standing close to the teacher. 

**I will see to it,’’ said Prof. Hinsdale. ‘‘I’ll | 





Christmas carols at least went through with- 
out a hitch. And then came the distribution 
of gifts from the tree, when everyone got some- 
thing—Prof. Hinsdale and Miss Eastlick and 
the teacher had seen to that! 

Prof. Hinsdale asked to see the teacher home, 
and they took Sissy along. At the Careys’ the 
| teacher ran in for just a moment, and there 
was Mother Carey only waiting to tell her 
great news before returning to Stell’s for the 
night. 

‘*Tt’s a girl, teacher! The prettiest you ever 
did see! And they’ve named her for you and 
Sissy—Violetta Clementine!’’ 

‘*My first namesake!’’ breathed Clementine 
the elder. 

She had been loaded down with gifts from 
the tree, and now she said quite candidly, when 
she had come out again, ‘‘I’ve got another 
Christmas present—a namesake. ’’ 

‘*‘Watch Gem grow!’’. said Prof. Hinsdale, 
marveling. *‘Here’s a Christmas wish for her: 
May she come to possess other characteristics 
of the teacher besides the name!’’ 

That night the teacher sat at her window in 


THE MOVING. 


Cey C.G.Abbot &) 


[: olden times people, seeing the | sun makes 365. A different set of stars thus x 


sun rise in the east, move ACTOS | 

[= sky and set in the west, | 

supposed that the orb of day went | 

round and round the earth. We 

know now that the sun is more than ninety | 

million miles away, so that if it really went 

round the earth once a day it would have to 

travel seven thousand miles a second! Some- 

times, as you look out of the car window, 

when riding smoothly in a train, all the trees 

seem to be rushing by, and the train seems to 

be standing still. That shows how it is with 

the sun and the earth. It is the earth that 

really turns smoothly round each day, and oe 
sun that only appears to go. 

Foucault made an decal in 1851 at ee 
Pantheon in Paris that plainly proves the fact. 
He hung a heavy ball from the roof by a long 
cord and set it swinging. Gradually it seemed 
to change the direction of its swing, but one of 
the laws of nature is that a pendulum once 
set in motion tends to swing in the original 
direction until it ‘‘runs down.’’ The apparent | 
change of direction proved that the floor of the 
Pantheon and the whole earth were bradually 
rotating under the swinging ball. 

People who live in cities seldom see the stars, 
but the shepherds who ‘‘watched their flocks 
by night’’ well knew that the stars and moon 
also rise and set like the sun. A great American 
astronomer, the late Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
advised everyone to go alone occasionally on a 
fine night to a housetop and to lie down for an 
hour and watch the slow, majestic march of 
the stars overhead. Their motions, like the 
motion of the sun, depend on the daily rotation 
of the earth. 

The moon rises nearly an hour later every 
night; so there must be some other motion in 
its case. In fact, the moon really goes round 
the earth in four weeks. In doing so it keeps 
the same face toward us, so that the ‘‘Man 
in the Moon,’’ or the ‘‘Girl in the Moon, ’’ does 
not retire from our view except as it is cut off 
more and more as the moon becomes crescent 
shaped. That shows that the moon, besides 
revolving round the earth, also rotates on her 
own axis once in four weeks. 


A LIGHT MESSAGE FROM CHINA 


E moon shines, of course, 

by reflected sunlight, not by 
any light of its own. Hence 

it is that it is sometimes full, 
sometimes crescent, according as 
the sun and the moon lie on opposite sides or 
on the same side of the earth, so as to present 


to us the bright side or the dark side of the 





sometimes glows faintly. That is because the 
earth itself is like a great moon shining on 
the moon’s surface: the sunlight reflected on 
the moon by the earth is reflected back by the 
moon on the earth again. So the sunlight that 
strikes the daylight side of the earth gets back 
to the side where it is night, and here in the 
Western Hemisphere we have on such occa- 
sions a light message from China by way of] 
the moon! 

A patient observer will find that the stars 
rise about four minutes earlier every night, so 
that in a year they make 366 risings while the 





comes to view in winter from that seen in 
summer. That is because the earth goes 
round the sun in a year, carrying the moon, 


| too. All the other planets, Mercury, Venus, 


Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, go 
round the sun like the earth, and several of 
them carry each its private group of moons. 
Mercury goes round in 88 days, Neptune in 
60,121 days. Those planetary revolutions cause 
the planets to ‘‘wander’’ among the stars. 


DETECTING THE MOTION OF STARS 


LL the moons have to revolve 
round their respective plan- 
ets, and all the planets have 

to revolve round the sun, for if 

they did not do so they would fall 
in. To understand that, take a rubber band, 
tie a little stone to the end of it, and grasp 
the other end with thumb and forefinger. The 
stone hangs close to the hand. If it is pulled 
a foot away there is a strong force .of elas- 
ticity tending to bring the stone back—just 
as the force of gravity tends to make the moon 
fall to the earth, and the earth fall to the sun. 
Now revolve the stone round and round, 
faster and faster. Soon it reaches a speed at 
which it will stay a foot away from your 
hand, in spite of the elastic force. In the same 
way the revolution of the planets keeps them 
from falling into the sun. 

All the motions we have thus far considered 
can easily be seen with the unaided eye. But 
if you lived to be as old as Methuselah, you 
might die believing all the stars to be quite 
fixed among themselves, unless you had some 
good astronomical apparatus. The motions of 
the stars are observed in at least three ways: 
First, the telescope shows that the stars have 
been changing their places since the time of 
Bradley, the English astronomer royal, who, 
about 1750, observed accurately the positions 
of more than three thousand of them. Second, 
the spectroscope shows that some stars are 
coming nearer, others going farther from the 
earth. Third, the photometer, an instrument 
for measuring the brightness of stars, shows 
that some stars wax and wane in brightness in 
a regular way. That fact can only be explained 
by supposing that the star is really two stars, 
so far away that they seem one, and that they 
revolve one about the other as the planets about 
the sun. The change of brightness is caused 
by one star’s getting partly or altogether in 
front of the other, as seen from the earth. 

Bradley’s star positions, and those of many 
later observers, have been carefully compared 


by the late Prof. Lewis Boss, an American | 
astronomer, who published about eight years | 


ago his Preliminary General Catalogue of more 
than six thousand stars. That gives the best 
information of the star places and of the 
apparent star motions now available. The little 
displacements of the stars, called ‘‘proper mo- 
tions,’’ are measured in ‘‘seconds of are per 
century.’’ Imagine a telegraph wire half a mile 
away, and suppose that your eyes were sharp 
enough to see plainly the two edges of the wire. 
The angle between the two edges seen from 
the eye at half a mile is just about a ‘‘second 
of are.’’ The fastest-moving star known has 
changed its apparent place 870 seconds in the 














of how she would at no late day say good 
morning to him at Mrs. Goodman’s daugh- 
ter’s, and perhaps wish him primly a Merry 
Christmas. 

She thought of Neelie at home with her 
mother, and of Mr. Dempsey, the roomer, and 
Eddie, Mr. Dempsey’s little boy. Perhaps the 
little boy would stay on—perhaps Mr. Dempsey 
might stay on, too—indefinitely. He was forty- 
five, just the right age. 

She saw a light like a star in a little low 
dwelling,—Stell’s house,—and in the room 
from which the light shone lay Stell—a young 
mother, with her Christmas baby. 

And, sitting in the little rocker that had been 
Evie Goodman’s, she began unconsciously to 
hum a little tune, one of the carols they had 
sung at the celebration : 

O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by: 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 
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last century. Very few stars, however, have 
‘**proper motions’’ as great as twenty seconds a 
century. 

The spectroscope is an instrument, to be 
attached to a telescope, by which the light of 
a star is stretched out into a band of rainbow 
colors called the spectrum—violet at one end, 
red at the other. That band of color is crossed 
by dark lines, some in the violet, others in the 
green, and so on. Those lines are caused by 
the hot gases of the metals in the star. Thus 
in the green there are many lines in the spec- 
trum of the star Aldebaran that are known 
to be caused by the presence of iron in that 
star—iron so hot that it is not a solid or a 
liquid, but a gas like the air. 

If now you look at the spectrum of an elec- 
trie light and compare it with the spectrum of 
Aldebaran, you find that the star’s lines of iron 
are a little nearer the red than the electric 
light’s lines of iron. What does that mean? It 
means that Aldebaran is going away from the 
earth, and of course from the sun also. Ap- 
proaching stars have their spectra shifted to 
the violet, and receding stars to the red. 











SOME ASTOUNDING SPEEDS 


OME stars—on the average 
2@) S perhaps one in four or five— 
are found to give variable 
#, velocity in the line of sight. By that 
I mean thatsuch a star is sometimes 
approaching, sometimes receding, or, if always 
approaching or always receding, is doing so at 
different speeds. That is always the case with 
stars that vary in brightness from time to time 
in the way described above. It is easy to see 
why. If what seems to be one star is really two 
in revolution, the speed of approach toward 
the earth must change according to what part 
of the orbit the star is in at the moment. 

Since all the stars are in motion, it is not 
astonishing to know that our sun is moving 
like the others. Its motion is toward the con- 
stellation Hercules, not far from the bright star 
Vega in the northern sky. It moves in that 
direction at the speed of twelve miles a second, 
carrying all the planets and their moons along 
in its train. So far as known now the speed of 
the sun is about the average speed of the stars. 
But, you will say, if that is so, the heavens 
must be all changed about in a century. So it 
would be if the stars were no farther away 
than the sun. They are, however, immensely 
more distant. The sun is ninety million miles 
away ; the next star, Alpha Centauri, is more 
than 250,000 times as far away as the sun, and 
the ordinary star visible to the eye is perhaps 
100 times as far as that. 

Although the ordinary star moves about as 
fast as the sun, some stars move as slowly as 
a mile a second, and some as rapidly as 200 
miles a second. They range themselves nat- 
urally in classes according to speed. In other 
things, too, they fall into classes—the kind of 
spectrum shown, the average distance from the 
earth, the situation in the sky as measured 
from the Milky Way. Astronomers are taking 
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much interest in those resemblances, which | 
they hope will enable them to get a good knowl- | 
edge of the life history of the ordinary star. 
Stars, as we have seen, often go in pairs. 
Our sun, with its planets and their moons, 
has rather a large train of companions; but 
if the sun were as far away from the earth 
as the ordinary star is, we should never have 





N October 5 Maj. Mowbray Huntington 
came to Fairweather to hold the elec- 
tion for the office of first. lieutenant of 

Company E. The balloting was to be at eight 
o’clock, but long before that hour had arrived 
members of the company came strolling into 
the armory by ones and twos and gathered in 
little groups. 

Everyone agreed that the contest was close, 


but Barriscale’s adherents were confident in ; 


their prediction that he would win by a safe 
majority. Hal’s friends, however, had not given 
up hope. 

When Hal had first entered the contest he 
had been content merely to announce his can- 
didacy without plunging into any active cam- 
paign; but when he learned what a strenuous 
fight his opponent was putting up, that he was 
leaving no stone unturned, no influence unso- 
licited, no argument, fair or unfair, unused, 
Hal threw himself more keenly into the contest. 
He enlisted the active support of his friends 
in the company and carried on a vigorous fight 
up to the very close of the campaign. And now 
the final chapter had been reached. 

At eight o’clock the assembly sounded. The 
men fell into line and roll was called; then 
the company marched to the large room on the 
second fioor, where seats had been arranged 
in rows. At the table at one end of the room 
sat Maj. Huntington, flanked on his right by 
Capt. Murray, and on his left by Second Lieut. 
Brownell. Corp. Manning, the company clerk, 
sat at one end of the table. 

When the clerk had read to the company the 
order for the election, Maj. Huntington rose. 

‘*In compliance with the order just read,’’ 
he announced, ‘‘we will now proceed to the 
election of a first lieu- 
tenant for Company E. 
It has been certified to 
me that your company 
carries sixty-seven reg- 
ularly enlisted men on 
its roll, all of whom 
are present in uniform. 
A candidate therefore 
must receive at least 
thirty-four votes in or- 
der to be elected. I un- 
derstand that there are 
only two known can- 
didates for the office, 
and that printed ballots 
have been distributed 
containing their names. 
However, lest any man 
should be without a 
printed ballot, or should 
not care to use it, the 
clerk will now distribute 
blank slips to you, on 
which you may write a 
ceandidate’s name. In 
five minutes I shall 
have the company roll 
called, and each man, 
as his name is spoken, 
will come forward and 
deposit his ballot in the 
box on the table. I have 
appointed Capt. Mur- 
ray and Lieut. Brownell 
to be inspectors of the 
election. After the votes 
have been cast we shall count them and imme- 
diately announce the result of the balloting. ’’ 

There was some whispering among the men, 
and a few of them began to write the name of 
their candidate on the blank slips, which had 
now been distributed to them. For the most 
part, however, the electors sat quietly with 
their printed ballots in their hands, awaiting 
the calling of the roll. 

During this lull Private Stone rose in his 
place. Stone was a clerk in the employ of the 
Barriscale Manufacturing Company, and a 
violent partisan of the first sergeant. 

‘*May I ask for information ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*You may,”’ replied the presiding officer. 

‘*T want to know whether, under military 
law, a man is eligible to election as first 
lieutenant over the head of a man who is 
now his superior officer, and who is also a 
candidate ?’’ 

‘IT know of no rule of military law,’’ 
replied the chairman, ‘‘that denies his eligi- 
bility. ’” 

Friends of McCormack, who had looked up 
apprehensively when Stone put the question, 
breathed freely again. 

‘*Then I want to know,’’ continued Stone, 
‘‘whether it is according to military custom 
for an underofficer to be promoted like that?’’ 
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known of those companions, for they would 
| have been too small for us to discover. Hence 
| it is not impossible that some of the stars may 
| have their own systems of little planets. Who 
joun ever know whether those stellar planets 
have also their living creatures? 
Stars sometimes go in flocks. The constella- 
| tion Taurus, for example, has a flock of about 





forty stars, all moving in parallel paths at 
equal speeds. A far grander example of it 
has recently been discovered by Prof. Kapteyn 
of Groningen, Holland, and Prof. Eddington 
of Cambridge, England. They find by study- 
ing Boss’s catalogue that all the stars may 
be divided into two groups, which appear 
to be streaming through each other in opposite 
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Chapter “i which the ballots are counted 


‘* Asa general thing, ’’ replied Maj. Hunting- 
ton, ‘‘officers go up in accordance with their 
existing rank. But itis not contrary to military 
ethics to jump grades. The members of a com- 
| pany have a perfect right, if they choose to do 
| go, to elevate a private to the captaincy over 
the heads of all intervening officers. ’’ 

But Stone was persistent. ‘‘Do you think 
that things like that are for the good of the 
service? Isn’t it better that men should work 
their way up in regular order ?’’ 

‘*That,’’ replied the major, ‘‘is a matter 
| that I cannot discuss with you now. You must 
| settle that for yourselves, by your ballots. ’’ 

Stone resumed his seat, somewhat crestfallen, 
amid the smiles of those who were not in 
sympathy with him. But no sooner was he 
seated than Hooper, another ardent Barris- 
cale supporter, sprang to his feet. It was evident 
that Hooper was laboring under considerable 
excitement. 

‘*One of the candidates here,’’ he declared, 
‘tig known to be a socialist and a companion 
of radicals who are opposed to all government. 
He doesn’t believe in using the military to 
suppress riot and disorder, or in punishing 
anyone who deliberately insults our flag. He is 
unpatriotic and un-American, and unsafe to be 
intrusted with the command of troops. Have 
we any right, legal or moral, to elect such a 
person as our first lieutenant?’’ 

Before the last word was out of Hooper’s 
mouth, and before the chairman could reply, 








to-day, above the Stars and Stripes. I give 
notice now that when this thing is over either 
he will leave the Guard or I will. I shall refuse 
to serve in the same company —’’ 

He got no further. The-buzz that had begun 
at the end of his first half dozen words had 
risen to a prolonged hiss, and it now deepened 
into a roar of disapproval. Men on both sides 
sprang to their feet clamoring to be heard. 

The chairman’s gavel came down with a 
crash. ‘‘Order!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I shall disci- 
pline the first man who remains on his feet or 
who says another word!’’ 

The men resumed their seats and were silent, 
but on every face was a flush of excitement or 
anger. 

‘*T am astonished, ’’ continued the chairman, 
‘that members of this company should have 
been guilty of such a breach of military eti- 
quette as this, or should have indulged in such 
an unsoldierly denionstration. I am here to 
conduct your election, not to settle your quar- 
rels. I will say, however, that, if the person 
who receives a majority of your votes is not 
approved by my superior officers, he will be 
denied a commission. Of that you may rest 
assured. The clerk will now call the roll, and 
you will come forward and deposit your ballots 
as your names are spoken. ’’ 

The clerk began calling the roll, and as he 
called the several names the men advanced to 
the table, put their ballots into the box and 
resumed their seats. When the voting had been 








directions. It is as if one crowd of people on a 
holiday were going to a place of interest and 
another crowd were coming from it. Although 
individuals might wander aside to pluck flow- 
ers or visit interesting points, the two com- 
panies would on the whole go through and 
past each other in opposite directions. So it 
appears to be with the stars of the universe. 





and the first sergeant’s lead was reduced to 
four. He got numbers forty-three, forty-five 
and forty-eight, however, although that only 
kept his lead at the same figure. But forty- 
nine and fifty went to McCormack, leaving 
Barriscale a majority on the fiftieth count of 
only two. 

Things began to look serious for the first 
sergeant. Stone and Hooper were keeping tally 
with trembling, fingers. Barriscale himself, 
however, was still optimistic, and when the 
next three votes were recorded for him, carry- 
ing his lead up to five, the confident smile again 
spread over his face. 

There were only fourteen more ballots to be 
counted, and it seemed scarcely within the 
range of possibility that he could now be 
defeated. 

Then, alas for human probabilities! Five 
votes in succession were announced for McCor- 
mack, so that, with the counting of the fifty- 
eighth ballot, the two candidates were for the 
first time tied. Number fifty-nine was for Bar- 
riscale ; but numbers sixty, sixty-one and sixty- 
two were all for McCormack, giving Halpert 
a lead of two votes. 

For the first time in all the strenuous cam- 
paign, the glimmer of hope in Hal’s breast, 
alternately fading and reappearing, brightened 
into a steady flame. There were only five more 
votes to be counted. Surely he might reason- 
ably hope to get two of them. 

As for Sergt. Barriscale, there was no smile 
on his lips now. He stared at the tally sheet 
with incredulous eyes. The votes that he had 
confidently counted on had not been forthcom- 
ing. It was evident that some one, more than 
one indeed, had played traitor to him. Already 
the fires of anger were 
beginning to blaze up 








MEN ON BOTH SIDES SPRANG TO THEIR FEET CLAMORING TO BE HEARD 


Private Moore, a warm friend of McCormack’s, 
was on his feet, flushed with indignation. 

‘«That’s slander, ’’ he shouted, ‘‘and Hooper 
knows it! There’s no better soldier in the 
Guard, nor any more loyal citizen in this 
country, than Sergt. Halpert McCormack ; and 
it’s contemptible of you,’’ —turning toward 
Hooper with red face and with eyes blazing 
with indignation, —‘‘even to intimate the con- 
trary !’’ 

Under Moore’s fierce gaze and emphatic lan- 
guage Hooper wilted and resumed his seat. 

Then Barriscale himself. sprang into the 
breach. It was apparent that his lieutenants 
were not standing to their guns with the force 
and pertinacity that he had expected of them, 
and that he himself must leap in and push the 
argument home. Maj. Huntington had already 
raised his gavel, as if to shut off further dis- 
cussion, but, having permitted Moore to be 
heard, he apparently thought it was not wise 
to silence Barriscale. So the gavel did not 
fall. 

‘*It’s no slander!’’ declared Barriscale dra- 
| matically. ‘‘What Hooper says is all true, and 
he hasn’t begun to tell it all, either. I’ve inves- 
tigated. I know this man’s record, and I tell 
you that he comes little short of being a full- 
fledged anarchist. He would put the red flag, 








completed the counting began. One by one 
Lieut. Brownell removed the ballots from the 
box, and showed them in turn to Maj. Htnting- 
ton and Capt. Murray. The chairman then an- 
nounced the name on them to Corp. Manning, 
the clerk, in a voice loud and distinct enough 
to be heard by every person present. 

But the clerk was not the only one in the 
room who was keeping tally as the votes were 
counted. Fully half of the men there, with 
pencils and paper, were keeping their own 
record as the count progressed, and the other 
half were looking over their shoulders. 

The two candidates were running almost 
neck and neck. Now Barriscale was ahead, and 
now McCormack. After a few minutes the first 
sergeant began to forge a little farther to the 
front. When the fortieth ballot had been re- 
moved from the box, he had twenty-three votes 
to MeCormack’s seventeen. 

Surrounded by his friends, at the right of 
the first row of seats, Barriscale watched with 
intense interest the tally as Stone marked it 
down. He had never doubted his ultimate suc- 
cess in the election ; now, with the vote stand- 
ing as it did, he was more confident than ever 
that he would be elected. Already a smile 
of triumph began to overspread his face. 

But the next two votes went to McCormack, 





in ‘his breast. Had he 
harbored resentment too 
soon? It might be; for 
the next three ballots 
were for him. On the 
sixty-fifth count he was 
one ahead. There were 
only two more ballots 
to be counted. Surely 
he had a right to expect 
one of them. 

The excitement in the 
room was intense but 
suppressed. Except for 
the voice of the chair- 
man announcing the 
names on the ballots, 
and the voice of the 
clerk repeating them, 
there was absolute still- 
ness. No one else spoke, 
or even whispered. Men 
scarcely breathed for 
the suspense that was 
on them. 

Ballot number sixty- 
six was removed from 
the box, read and re- 
corded. It was for Mc- 
Cormack. 

The two contestants 
were again tied. 

There was only one 
more ballot to be count- 
ed. That ballot would 
break the tie and decide the election. Men put 
aside their tally sheets, or crumpled them in 
their hands, and leaned forward in their chairs, 
with their eyes fixed on the lips of the presid- 
ing ofticer. 

Brownell reached into the box, drew out the 
last ballot, glanced at it, and handed it to Maj. 
Huntington. The major looked at it in his turn, 
showed it to Capt. Murray, and then announced 
the name written on it. 

‘*Halpert McCormack. ’’ 

For the fraction of a minute there was dead 
silence. Then, like a clap of thunder, there 
came a swift outburst of applause. Hands, feet, 
throats united to acclaim the young officer 
elect, until after a minute the chairman’s gavel 
again crashed down on the table before him. 
But on Maj. Huntington’s face there was no 
sign of annoyance or of disapproval as he 
announced the result of the balloting. 

“Sixty-seven votes have been cast. Of these 
Sergt. Barriscale receives thirty - three, and 
Sergt. McCormack receives thirty-four. There- 
fore Second Sergt. Halpert McCormack has been 
elected to the office of first lieutenant of Com- 
pany E. He will report to me for instructions 
immediately after the breaking of ranks. Capt. 
Murray, you will now dismiss your company. ’’ 

Of course Hal was the hero of the hour. 
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The men congratulated him right and left. 
Brownell was jubilant. Maj. Gen. Chick was 
delirious with joy. Aunt Sarah, waiting with 
her ear at the telephone receiver for word from 
the armory, could hardly contain herself When 
his victory was announced to her. When Hal 
went to see her the next day she saw him 
coming, met him on the porch and, greatly to 
his discomfiture, kissed him on both cheeks in 
full view of the passers-by. 

But he partly consoled himself by saying: 

‘The men whom you especially interviewed 
in my behalf all voted against me. The next 
time I run for anything I’m going to lock you 
into the house and throw the key down the 
well.’’ 

‘You behave yourself,’’ she retorted, ‘‘and 
stop making fun of a. defenseless old maid! 
Do you know what I’m going to do to punish 
you? I’m going to make you a gift of your 
officer’s uniform and the whole equipment, 
and a 

‘*Aunt Sarah, you mustn’t think —’’ 

‘* Keep still! The thing’s settled. How’s 
your mother to-day ?’’ 

If McCormack’s friends were jubilant over 
his election, he himself did not appear to be 
unduly elated. He did not seem to feel that his 
victory was a thing of which he should be 
especially proud. He had been elected by a 
bare majority of the votes of all the electors of 
the company; he had won over his opponent 
by only a single vote. 

Nor had he been greatly ambitious to obtain 
the promotion. Indeed, had it not been for 





Barriscale’s surly conduct, he would have 


persisted in refusing to be a candidate. But, 
now that he had been elected, he determined 
that he would faithfully fulfill his new duties. 

He was not objectionable to the bulk of 
the minority voters of the company, as he 
soon learned. One by one, as opportunity 
offered, they came to him, congratulated him, 
and assured him of their loyalty. Although 
they had voted for his opponent, either from 
preference or for reasons of policy, they were 
not dissatisfied with the outcome of the elec- 
tion. 

But Hal was not yet positively sure that he 
would receive his commission. Ben Barriscale 
had threatened to force him out of the Guard, 
and the first step in such a movement would 
of course be to try to block the confirmation of 
his election. Everyone knew that the defeated 
candidate would not hesitate to take action of 
that kind. 

Barriscale was disappointed,angry and bitter 
beyond belief over his defeat. He felt that he 
had been betrayed by some of those whose 
support he had a right to receive; he did not 
in the least realize that it was his own injudi- 
cious, angry outburst on the night of the elec- 
tion that had sent several of his supporters to 
the enemy’s side. 

Most of his anger of course was directed at 
McCormack. The first sergeant’s threat on the 
night of the election had been no idle one, and 
Hal and his friends knew it. They waited, 
not without apprehension, to see what steps 
he would take to prevent the first lieutenant 
elect from receiving his commission. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A DIFFICULT CLIMB 
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W T visti prospecting in the 

Little Elk mountains one 

summer, Lew Walbridge 
and Emil Burghdorf saw so many 
fur- bearing animals that they 
decided to try their hands at 
trapping there during the following winter. 
Trapping was new work for them, but they 
packed in a supply of provisions and all the 
traps they could get at Elkton Junction and 
established themselves on the headwaters of 
a@ small stream that flows into the Shorthorn 
River. 

During December and January they did 
exceptionally well for novices, but with the 
beginning of February a succession of misfor- 
tunes befell them. 

From January 25 until the end of the first 
week in February one storm followed another 
until the snow was four feet deep in the few 
level places; in the hollows it was piled in 
immense drifts. The two trappers had counted 
on finding plenty of dried bunch grass for their 
two mules, but now there was nothing for the 
animals to eat. They took them up to a shelf 
a few hundred feet above the cabin and left 
them to browse upon the branches of trees. 
There, in broad daylight, timber wolves killed 
and devoured the unfortunate beasts. 

At the farther end of their trap line the 
partners had built a bush camp and had cached 
nearly half of their provisions, so that they 
should be convenient for the man temporarily 
stopping at that end of the line. A grizzly bear 
that had refused to hibernate, or that perhaps 
had slept badly, found and dug open the cache 
and destroyed nearly all its contents. 

That was a serious loss, for at the same time 
virtually all game disappeared. Probably every 
creature that could do so had migrated to) 
regions where there was less snow; the rest | 
clung to their dens and burrows. Day by day 
the partners’ supply of food ran lower. 

Then Burghdorf overturned a kettle of boil- 
ing water on his left foot and scalded it 
severely. Walbridge dressed the injury, and 
they took stock of the situation. 

‘*T must get out to the Junction and lug 
in some grub; that’s all there is to it,’’ 
said Walbridge, who was the younger of the 
two. 

‘*You can’t get out the way we came in, 
Lew,’’ Burghdorf declared. ‘‘ That narrow | 
shelf at the top of the divide will be buried so | 
deep in snow that you can’t find it; and if | 
you could, it would be as much as your life is 
worth to try to get over it. You’d better go 
down to the river, and follow that to the rail- 
way bridge, and then walk the track back to 
the Junction. ’’ 

‘‘Why, man alive,’’ Walbridge protested, 
‘*do you realize that that means traveling one 
hundred and thirty miles to go less than 
forty ?’” 

‘*Yes, but it’s fairly level going,’’ Burghdorf 
replied. ‘‘You can make it in four days; I 
don’t believe you can go the other way at all 
before next May.’’ 

“*T’ll show you! I’ll be back in four days; 
or five, at the outside. I’ve got to be—or you’ll 
be eating up some of our bales of fur.’’ 

The next day Walbridge baked all the flour 
that remained and collected firewood for his 





crippled companion. He was too busy to worry 


Mumford 


over the situation, but the turn in the weather 
did not please him. A warm chinook wind 
was rapidly melting the snow and sending 
down avalanches from the steep mountain 
sides. If the thaw cleared the pass, well and 
good; but if not, it would make traveling both 
hard and dangerous. 

Before daylight the next morning Walbridge 
was stirring. He looked at his partner’s foot 
and adjusted fresh bandages; then he cooked 
a@ scanty breakfast. The men ate almost in 
silence. Then they shook hands quietly, and 
Walbridge, slipping on his snowshoes at the 
door, hurried away. 

He headed straight for the pass, twenty miles 
away. The weather still was warm, although 
several degrees cooler than on the preceding 
day. The chill lay in the mists that rose from 
the melting snow. Walbridge carried his rifle 
and a camp hatchet. In his pockets were seven 
baking-powder biscuits—all the food that his 
conscience would permit him to carry away 
from their small store. 

At noon he ate a biscuit, washed it down 
with snow water and paused to look about 
him. He had walked a dozen miles, but was 
not more than half that distance in a straight 
line from his starting point. 

During the afternoon he made better prog- 
ress, and at dusk was at the foot of the slope 
that led up to the pass. Had there been a moon, 
he would have tried to reach the valley beyond 
that night, but the darkness rendered such a 
feat impossible. 

Scooping a hole in the snow beside a rock, 
he curled up there; but at best he passed a 
miserable night. With the first sign of daylight 
he started up the slope. 

The trail led by a breakneck route past the 
shoulder of a mountain, with a sheer precipice 
on the left and a steep slope leading to the 
mountain peak on the right. The shelf, which 
was not more than a yard wide in places, now 
simply did not exist. When he reached the pass 
he saw before him an overhanging cornice of 
dirty, blackened snow that seemed ready to 
fall into the cafion at a touch. 

He studied the barrier for half an hour, and 
during that time he twice saw a small section 
of it give way under its own weight. If he 





crawled out upon it, his weight would inevi- | 
| tably start an avalanche that would carry him | 


to his death. 

Very reluctantly he drew back. He was 
still determined, however, not to make the 
detour by way of the river valley, for he 
knew that he could not afford the time. If 
he could get into the cafion on his left, that 
would lead him through to the opposite side 
of the range. 

He went back for a mile and, by clinging 
to trees and bushes, scrambled down a slope 


| until he came to a vertical drop of fifty feet, 
| which ended at the bottom of the gulch. There 


was snow below him, but how deep it was he 
did not know. Cutting a stick, he dropped 
it endwise, and when it almost buried itself 
he decided that the drift was deep enough to 
risk a jump. Tossing his rifle and snowshoes 
over the cliff, he went a little to one side and 
leaped over the brink. 

He sank to his neck in the snow without 
injury; scrambling out, he collected his be- 
longings and set off down the cafion. Several 











times he had to climb over great heaps 
of snowy débris—the result of ava- 
lanches. 

As he passed under the cornice high 
above him, he looked up apprehensively. 
It actually overhung his head, and he 
scarcely breathed until he was past it. 
Then the cafion broadened somewhat; 
there still were steep, snow - covered 
slopes above the walls, but nowhere 
could he see overhanging masses. 

As the sun rose higher he repeatedly 
heard the thunder of the tremendous 
slides, and once he saw the spume of 
glistening ice particles thrown up by 
an avalanche far to his right. But noon 
came without any unusual incident, 
and he paused to rest and break his 
fast for the first time since the night 
before. 

He did not know just where the 
cafion issued, but he felt sure that he 
could not be more than twenty miles 
from the Junction ; and he believed that 
most of his troubles were over. 

When he rose to his feet, he heard a 
sullen murmur from far up the moun- 
tain directly above him, and, looking 
up, he saw a spray of gleaming particles 
shoot into the sunlight At the same in- 
stant the murmur changed to a rumble 
and then to a deafening roar. An ava- 
lanche was coming, apparently headed 
for the very spot where he stood! 

He started to run down the cafion, 
but stopped at the second step; he 
might be running directly under the 
downfall, instead of away from it. 

The precipice on his right over- 
hung the cafion, and at the point 
where he stood there was a slight 
recess in the rocky surface, form- 
ing what was in effect a shallow 
cave. It was not more than a 
yard deep, but it afforded a shel- 
ter, and into it he darted and 
whirled round with his back to 
the rock. 

Just in front of him a big pine 
tree was growing; the top of it 
reached well up the cafion wall. 
Walbridge noticed its massive 
trunk. Then in the next second 
daylight was blotted out. With 
the darkness came a shock that 
for a-time rendered the trapper 
unconscious. 

When his senses returned, Wal- 
bridge extended his hands in front 
of him and felt an irregular wall 
of snow and ice that extended 
under the ledge and buried his 
legs nearly to his knees. He 
managed to free his feet, how- 
ever, and then he crawled to the 
right to explore his prison. 

Nowhere was it more than two yards wide. 
He crept ahead until he came to a place where 
rock and snow completely shut off further | 
progress; turning round, he soon met with a 
similar barrier at the rear. How deep the snow 
might be above him he could not tell; but 
that morning he had climbed over similar heaps 
fully fifty feet high. 

His plight was truly desperate; but he had 
no intention of giving up hope or of ceasing 
to struggle while life lasted. He took stock of 
what he possessed: a box of matches, a knife, 
a hatchet, a watch and four biscuits. His rifle 
and snowshoes were buried somewhere just 
outside the little cave. 

Then he thought of the pine tree. Lighting | 
a match, he found where he had stood when | 
he was imprisoned, and he mentally recon- 
structed the scene. The tree stood about ten 
feet away, slightly to the right. He reasoned 
that if it had withstood the shock it must pro- 
ject well above the débris, and that on its lee 
side the snow must be packed ‘ess firmly than 
elsewhere. 

Taking the hatchet, he began to chop his 
way toward the tree, thrusting the snow and 
ice behind him; and suddenly, at the end 
of a half hour, he felt the bark at his left. 
Circling to the outer side, he found, as he 
had expected, that the snow seemed less firmly 
compressed there. Keeping his back to the 
tree and cutting notches in the snow in which 
to place his feet, he began to work his way 
upward. 

It was slow and toilsome work. The ava- 
lanche had fallen at about half past twelve 
o’clock. It was almost an hour later before he | 
had succeeded in finding the tree. By four 
o’clock he had climbed perhaps ten feet up the 
trunk; and he had struggled so hard that he 
was almost exhausted. 





LIGHTING A 
MATCH, HE 
LOOKED AT HIS 
WATCH. IT WAS 
ONE O'CLOCK — 
AN HOUR PAST 
MIDNIGHT 





He realized that he must husband his 
strength, but when he rested he grew stiff and | 
cold in a very few minutes. He also had reason | 
to suspect that the air was getting foul and | 
was affecting his heart, for he panted almost | 
constantly: | 

He could not remember at what height the 
branches grew, but judged that there prob- 
ably were no limbs nearer than forty feet 
from the ground. Alternately fighting his way | | 
upward and resting, he kept on for what | | 
seemed an endless period, until his hatchet 
struck against wood directly over his head. It | 
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was the end of a 
branch, which the 
weight of the snow 
had bent down almost 
parallel with the trunk. 
The branch proved a seri- 
ous hindrance, for he had to 
chop several pieces of it off and 
drop them below him before 

he reached a stub thick enough 

to fly back and stand straight 

out from the trunk. When he had 
cleared away the snow and wriggled 
past the stub, he found for the first 
time a true opening above it. He had 
got into the tree top, and of course 
the snow there was not packed so 
densely as it had been lower down. 
Lighting a match, he looked at 
his watch. It was one o’clock—an 
hour past midnight. Sitting astride the stub 


| Of the limb, he ate a biscuit; he was desper- 


ately thirsty, but when he ate some snow, it 
seemed to inflame his mouth and throat. 

By that time Walbridge had gained his 
‘* second wind.’’ His muscles did not feel 
tired so much as numb and light, and he 
could think of only one thing—the need of 
going on. 

Over his head was a second limb, which he 
hacked in two, thrust aside, and climbed above. 
In a way the limbs aided him, for they fur- 
nished a support and lessened the quantity of 
snow afrt ice that he had to displace. But it 
was not easy to cut them off, for the working 
in narrow quarters cramped his movements 
and the utter darkness made his blows uncer- 
tain. 

When he got above the fourth branch, he 
paused to feel the trunk. It was considerably 
less than a foot in diameter. He knew then 
that he must have climbed more than fifty feet ; 
and a great fear struck him that he might 
reach the top of the tree without getting to 
the surface of the slide. 

He cut through another limb, and then had 
trouble in passing a tangle of smaller branches 
above it. 

As he was chopping at the twigs, the blade 
of the hatchet suddenly went through into 
space. He glanced up and saw a star. In two 
minutes more he had climbed out upon the 
surface of the vast heap. 

The following noon, reeling with fatigue, he 
stumbled into the general store at the Junction 
and told his story. His torn hands and face 
and bloodshot eyes confirmed the truth of the 
almost incredible tale. 

He was put to bed; but the next day he 
started with a laden mule for the cabin, going 
by way of the river valley. He made the trip 
in four days. The snow had continued to melt 
so rapidly that he found wide patches of bare 
| ground where the animal could graze. 

Burghdorf was able to hobble and had shot 
several rabbits, and so he had not suffered 
severely from lack of food. 

The next spring Walbridge went to the cafion 
to recover his rifle. He found it, as well as the 
snowshoes. The weapon was badly rusted, but 
not beyond repair. He then inspected the 
broken and hacked pine, for which he natu- 
rally felt an affection. The last branch that he 
had cut off was sixty-five feet above the ground. 
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The men the Kaiser fears —the commanders of the 
French, British and American Armies gathered 
together for a conference with the com- 
mander in chief of the Allied Armies 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ORK is kind to its friends but killing to 
its enemies. srs ; 


Excess of Caution may be indiscreet: 
Test not the River’s depth with Both your Feet. 


E should be more concerned in giving the 
world our best than in getting its best. 


Two Teutons, though tutored to shoot, 
Were caught when they lingered to loot. 
A Yank did his duty— 
Took charge of the booty, 
And kept the two Teutons to boot. 


HOSE who gave up pleasure riding on 

Sunday in three weeks enabled the United 
States to ship to France 500,000 barrels of 
gasoline that otherwise could not have been 
sent—another lesson in the way that little 
Savings mount up. 


S the most complete and trustworthy figures 
show, the war gardens of the present year 
number 5,280,000. Last year there were 3, 500, - 
000. The value of the produce in 1917 was 
$350,000,000. The August estimates of the 
value this year were $525, 000,000—a very sub- 
stantial help. 


LTHOUGH at this writing our casualties 
have reached the considerable figure of 
47,173, the analysis is cheering rather than 
discouraging. About 77 per cent are wounds, 
or injuries from gas, of which’ two thirds are 
very slight, and 7 per cent are prisoners or 
missing. Of 30,000 wounded only 1242 died. 
Ninety-six in every hundred got well. 


N the luxuriously fitted quarters of a German 
general whose sector was overrun by the 
Yankees was found a pamphlet that tells 
the soldiers how they can use weeds for food. 
There was a receipt for making soup from 
nettles and salads from sorrel, and at the end 


a comment that makes all other comments | 


superfluous: ‘*This will be valuable after the 
war.’’ 

ANTA CLAUS makes his last trip to the 

men on navy vessels on November 15. 
Parcels for them must reach New York not 
later than that day. They must not be more 
than two cubic feet in volume and not more 
than twenty pounds in weight. Only substantial 
‘wooden boxes with hinged or screwed tops are 
permitted. Perishable food products must be 
packed in cans or glass jars. Every package 
must be marked with the sender’s name and 
address and labeled ‘‘Christmas Box.’’ 


HE War Department has given members 


of the Marine Corps—perhaps members of | 


other branches of the service—permission to 
salute their comrades who return with wound 
stripes —a permission that nullifies the old 
saying that the only time an enlisted man is 
entitled to a salute is when he goes by in his 
coftin. But some one has proposed an even finer 
thing: that we salute the gold star on the sleeve 
of mourning. There speaks a person of imagi- 
nation and delicacy! Nothing could be more 
fitting and beautiful. 

HE dry statistics of a commercial report 

often tell an interesting story to one who 
studies them carefully. Since the war began, 
for example, we have exported to Europe almost 
three times the normal amount of meats, fats 
and dairy products—more than three billion 
pounds are going across this year. But the 
American people are not going hungry on that 
account. They are merely taking the vegetari- 
an’s advice and, for the present at least, turn- 
ing to the nuts as a source of food. Another 
compilation, made by the National City Bank, 
shows that the imports of copra (dried cocoanut 


| meat) and cocoanut oil have increased in four 
years from 130,000,000 pounds to 800,000,000 
pounds. Almost one half of that amount 
comes from our own tropical possessions, the 


| Philippine Islands. 
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THE ALLIED VICTORIES 


EVER since the day when the German 
N legions began to pour across the frontier 
of Belgium has the military situation 
been so hopeful to the forces of democracy, so 
desperate for the Kaiser and his armies, as it 
is to-day. The war is not yet won; it is still 
| possible for indecision and dissension in the 
Allied capitals to throw away the victory that 
the Allied armies are steadily winning. But 
there is no reason to believe that determination 
and mutual confidence are not as strong among 
the Allied statesmen and the Allied peoples as 
they are among the Allied soldiers. The end 
of the war is in sight. How long it will take 
us to reach that end we cannot tell; but what 
it will be is already as certain as any event 
can be: it will be the complete defeat of the 
German Kaiser’s dream of imperial domination 
over the world. 

The succession of remarkable victories that 
distinguished the month of September was 
owing above all to the material and moral aid 
that the United States armies were at last able 
to give to their allies, and to the added strength 
that, in the capable hands of Marshal Foch, a 
unified command gave to the whole Allied 
cause. Since Foch took control, there has been 
no blundering, no faltering, no indecision. 
Under his inspiring direction the subordinate 
commanders have fought their armies as men 
always fight for a leader in whom they have 
implicit confidence. It was reserved for the 
man who struck the decisive blow at the Marne 
to direct also the final strokes that shall deliver 
civilization from peril. 

The most important of the great victories of 
September was won by the Saloniki army 
under Gen. Franchet d’Esperey. That army, 
of mixed French, British, Serbian and Italian 
troops, owes its existence to the determina- 
tion of M. Briand, the French premier of 1915, 
and has at length justified all the arguments 
that he advanced in its behalf. So long inactive 
that many believed that in saving Greece to the 
Allied cause it had accomplished all that it 
would ever accomplish, it has proved strong 
enough, under capable leadership, to drive the 
Bulgarian army from its admirable defensive 
positions, to overwhelm it in complete defeat 
and to terrify the shifty Bulgar government 
into abject surrender. In cutting the enemy’s 
territory in twain, it has played the part that 
Sherman’s army played in the Civil War, and, 
again like Sherman’s army, it now finds itself 
in a position to move northward in the rear of 
the main force of the enemy. The distances, 
like the forces employed, are vaster than in the 
Civil War, but the strategic situation is similar, 
and the effect on the outcome of the war must 
be the same. 

The armistice that the beaten Bulgars have 
signed withdraws their troops from Serbia and 
opens the Danubian frontier of Austro-Hun- 
gary to the Allies. It enables Gen. Franchet 
d’ Esperey to move forward to the support of the 
Jugo-Slavs of Bosnia and Croatia, who are 
eager to be independent of Austria. It creates a 
threat to the rear of the Austrian army in Italy 
so serious that it can hardly avoid retreating. 
It severs Turkey from the Central Powers and 
makes the early surrender of that power inev- 
itable. It makes the reconstitution of a free 
Serbia and a free Roumania certain. The forces 
at Gen. d’ Esperey’s disposal may be inadequate 
at present: for all those ends, but he can be 
reinforced ; and while Foch continues his pres- 
/sure on the west Germany can find men to 





|repair the crumbling edifice of its Balkan 
{empire only by loosening its grip on Russia, 


|Roumania and the Ukraine. The Achilles 
heel of Pan-Germanism has been reached and 
| touched. Bulgaria never fought for anything 
except loot and revenge on Serbia. It was 
| certain to quit whenever the prospect of loot 
| faded and the probability of defeat and disas- 
| ter approached. It has no stomach for such a 
| glorious but costly fight as Serbia has made. It 
will make the best terms it can with the Allies. 
Let us hope that without any suspicion of in- 
justice the terms will be such as to deter 
Bulgaria from any future policy of reckless 
and selfish adventure. 

Gen. Allenby’s victory in Palestine was one 
of the most brilliant of the war. It is true that, 
like d’Esperey, Allenby fought against an 
enemy who had lost heart in his cause and con- 
fidence in his great ally, but the job was done so 
neatly, so thoroughly, so competently, that the 
commander deserves high praise. The victory 








clears Palestine of the Turk and opens Syria 
to the invader. There seems to be no power 
capable of preventing the Allies from capturing 
Aleppo—a capture that would cause the Otto- 
man Empire to collapse. Even without the 
surrender of the Bulgars, the position of 
Turkey would be desperate. Deceived by the 
glitter of the Kaiser’s boasts and promises, 
Enver and Talaat, like Ferdinand, have led 
their country to disaster; and they, too, must 
pay the price. 

While these great victories have been won 
in the East, the western front has been con- 
stantly ablaze; everywhere the Germans have 
had to give ground before the French, the 
British, the Belgians and the Americans. 
Never before has the whole front from the 
Moselle to the sea been in continual action. 
Foch makes war with a versatility, a resource- 
fulness, a tireless energy that are proving too 
much for the Germans. He races with the 
approaching winter and means to drive the 
Germans out of France before that season 
descends upon him. He is likely to do it, too. 
The German line bends and buckles and gives 
at every blow. It is still strong defensively, 
but German morale is no longer what it was. 
The ‘‘field gray’’ grows accustomed to defeat. 
Many strongholds that the Germans never ex- 
pected to lose are gone ; some day a vital link in 
the chain will part and there will be a great 
German retreat, perhaps a great German dis- 
aster. Whether that moment comes before the 
snow flies or not until next spring, it is not 
far distant, and that will be the beginning of 
the end. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN FRANCE 


N June, 1917, Gen. Pétain took ten Amer- 
I ican women into the devastated territory 

and established them there for the purpose 
of improving the moral and physical welfare of 
the civilian population recently released from 
German oppression. Those American women 
wore the French army uniform and came en- 
tirely under army control. They lived with the 
people in the destroyed villages, suffered their 
privations, and carried on for nine months a 
work of reconstruction. In those nine months 
they had enabled more than eight hundred 
families to become self-supporting, had clothed, 
fed and taught five hundred children, had 
supervised the setting out of seven thousand 
fruit trees and the cultivation of four thou- 
sand acres. 

And then in March of this year the German 
offensive seemed to sweep away all the results 
of their labor. But it did not quite do that. 
The committee saved their supplies, and, what 
was more important, they helped to save all 
the people whom they had been caring for. So 
long as the German drive continued, the Amer- 
ican women stayed in the war zone, doing 
canteen work among the soldiers and relief 
work among the refugees. 

Then, when the great counter - offensive 
began, and the French and American troops 
pressed the invaders back, the refugees hast- 
ened to return to the recovered land. Many of 
the abandoned farms had been wholly wrecked ; 
but the committee of American women were 
able to requisition four large cultivated tracts 
that were virtually uninjured, and to colonize 
on them the refugees capable of farming. 

As one of the committee has written, the 
American women are doing their utmost to 
prevent the devastated land of France from 
becoming permanently the No Man’s Land that 
the Germans have tried to make it. 


o 9 
EQUAL JUSTICE 


ANY times the President has elo- 
M quently expressed the ideals and aspi- 

rations that we, in common with our 
allies, have set before us in our encounter with 
German power and German ambitions. At no 
time has he spoken more impressively than in 
his address at New York on the eve of the 
launching of the great loan. 

In that address he laid down principles even 
more fundamental than those announced in 
former summaries of the objects that we hope, 
expect and intend to achieve. Those deeper 
principles nevertheless were infallibly to be 
inferred from the concrete specifications of 
purpose which he set forth. Now, he has pre- 
sented the absolute basis of the only peace to 
which we can agree—the rules by which all 
the questions that the war has raised must be 
decided. 

The rules may be summarized in a few brief 
phrases: for every nation freedom from auto- 
cratic rule in its internal affairs and from dom- 
ination by any foreign power; in making the 
terms of peace equal justice for every country ; 
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and equal justice for all after the war ends, to 
be secured by a competent league of nations, 

Of course even those rules are capable of 
different interpretations when applied to spe- 
cific cases. For example, there is room for wide 
differences of opinion among China, Japan and 
Germany in respect to Kiaochow. That terri- 
tory, which was ceded to Germany by China 
as reparation for the murder of two German 
missionaries, which then was conquered and 
which is now held by Japan—what disposition 
of it does justice demand? The decision will 
lie with the victors, and so long as the United 
States has a strong, if not a controlling, voice 
in the decision, Americans will believe that 
real justice will prevail. 

Some of the questions that will present them- 
selves can be easily answered. Alsace will go 
to France, because it is French; the Trentino 
to Italy, because it is Italian; Serbia, Belgium 
and Montenegro will be fully restored. But the 
Eastern question presents unspeakable difficul- 
ties. It must now be decided, and it ought to be 
decided finally. What does justice require? How 
can a settlement be devised that will satisfy 
even one of the Balkan States, or that will set 
at rest the jealousy of Austrians on one side or 
of Russians on the other? Yet a settlement must 
be made. It must be one that will frustrate the 
ambition of Germany to dominate the road to 
the East. When decided upon it must be sup- 
ported and enforced by the full power of the 
league of nations. 

Not the least important of the President’s 
words concern problems that will arise after 
the war ends—especially the suggested eco- 
nomic war after the military contest. Upon that 
great topic we enter in the succeeding article. 
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BOYCOTTING GERMANY 


‘AFTER the war there can be no special 
A selfish, economic combinations within 

the league and no employment of any 
form of economic boycott or exclusion except 
as the power of economic penalty by exclusion 
from the markets of the world may be vested 
in the league of nations itself as a means of 
discipline or control. ’’ 

We quote the passage from the President’s 
speech because it opens fully one of the most 
important questions that will by and by press 
upon all the countries at war with Germany. 

In all the Entente countries of Europe there 
exist a widespread desire and determination 
that measures be taken to hamper German 
trade. The representatives of the several gov- 
ernments long ago devised the outline of a 
plan to promote trade among the Allies and 
to allow no present enemy ‘‘most-favored-na- 
tion’’ treatment in importations. Great Britain 
is almost certain to abandon its free-trade policy 
and to adopt tariffs favoring first its colonies, 
next its allies, then neutral nations, and rais- 
ing a high barrier against the goods of its 
present enemies. 

The disposition of those now controlling the 
British government coincides with the wishes 
of the British people. Virtuaily all the seafaring 
men of Great Britain have signed pledges that 
for ten years they will not serve either on ships 
trading with Germany or on ships carrying Ger- 
man goods in their cargoes. Large numbers of 
French sailors have made a similar agreement. 

Although, so far as we are aware, there is 
no corresponding movement in this country, 
it is an everyday experience to hear men and 
women say that they intend never again to 
buy or to use anything ‘‘made in Germany. ’”’ It 
is quite uncommon to hear any rebuke of such 
declarations or dissent from them. German 
products are likely to be as unpopular as 
Germans themselves. 

Apparently the President disapproves of 
such movements and sentiments. So far as he 
has the power, he will prevent the United 
States from boycotting Germany or adopting 
any other unfriendly measure toward German 
trade, unless it be as a means of ‘‘discipline 
and control,’’ exercised by a league of” na- 
tions. Although no one knows how far our 
European allies are likely to oppose the Presi- 
dent’s views, they clearly are not in accord 
with him. There is sure to be discussion—there 
may be dissension—among the allies who are 
now united in obtaining a military victory. 
American opinion is not merely likely to be 
divided on the subject; it is so divided already. 

One thing only is evident at this time. It is 
above all else essential that when the decision 
is made it shall be a united decision. America 
cannot without disaster pursue a policy dif- 
ferent from that of the European countries. 
Should we do so we should inevitably be our- 
selves excluded from any trade arrangements 
our present allies might make among them- 
selves. It may be that sufficient elasticity can 
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be found in the President’s phrase to enable 
us to consent — for purposes of ‘‘discipline and 
control’’— to reasonable measures that com- 
mend themselves to those by whose side we 
are now fighting. 


ae” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.— The war-revenue bill was 
still in the hands of the Senate Finance 
Committee. ——-On October 7 the Senate passed 
the bill appropriating $4,550,000 for the pur- 
chase of a dry dock now almost completed at 
Boston.—— Senator Overman has introduced 
’ @ bill in the Senate for the appointment of a 
Federal Commission on Reconstruction to con- 
sider the many social, economic and industrial 
readjustments that must follow the war. This 
measure is understood to be favored by the 
Administration, and it represents a different, 
policy from that supported by the Republican 
leaders, who are in favor of the joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Reconstruction sug- 
gested by Senator Weeks. 
S 


REAT EXPLOSION.—On October 4 

there was a tremendous explosion in a 
shell-loading plant near South Amboy, New 
Jersey. Sixty-four persons are believed to have 
been killed and the financial loss was very 
great. ° 


ERMAN PEACE OFFER.—On October 

5 the German government sent a note to 
Washington through the medium of the Swiss 
government, requesting the President to take 
the lead in calling a conference of belligerents 
to negotiate concerning terms of peace. It added 
that it would accept the President’s own pro- 
gramme set forth in his message of January 8 
and his speech of September 27 as a ‘‘basis of 
negotiation.’’ On October 8 the President re- 
plied. He said that it was impossible to discuss 
an armistice while the troops of the Central 
Powers still occupied the soil of any of the 
Allied countries. He asked whether the Ger- 
man Chancellor meant to accept the American 
principles of peace as they stood, and whether 
he spoke for anyone except the rulers of Ger- 
many who had so far conducted the war. 

eo 


ULGARIA.— On October 4 King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria announced his abdication 
of the throne. His eldest son became king under 
the title of Boris III. Ferdinand has retired 
to Austria. The Bulgarian government, of 
which Mr. Malinoff remains premier, has 
warned its late allies to remove all its officers 
and troops from Bulgaria, and has recalled all 
Bulgarian troops from the Serbian territory 
that was occupied at the time of the armistice. 
e 
USSIA.— According to dispatches from 
Stockholm the Lettish troops, who have 
for some time been the backbone of the Bol- 
shevik armies, have begun to abandon the cause 
of the Reds. A considerable force of Letts was 
stationed at Kazan, on the Volga, but they are 
said to have surrendered the city to the Czecho- 
Slovaks, who are now in possession of it.—— 
American troops have reached a point on the 
river Vaga nearly two hundred and fifty miles 
south of Archangel. ° 


ERMANY.— On October 3 Prince Maxi- 
milian, the heir to the grand ducal throne 
of Baden, was appointed imperial Chancellor. 
It was announced that the government was to 
be administered on a new basis, and that the 
ministry in power should hereafter rest its 
claim to office on parliamentary support. Fol- 
lowing this promise, the Socialists and Social 
Democratic parties voted to participate in the 
new government. Dr. W. S. Solf, the Colonial 
Secretary, was appointed Foreign Secretary. 
Herr Scheidemann, the Socialist, and Herr 
Erzberger, the Catholic leader, were given 
places in the cabinet without portfolios, and 
Gen. Groner became Prussian Minister of War. 
The new ministry reflects the popular disfavor 
into which the Pan-German and Junker par- 
ties have fallen; it is made up of men who are 
regarded in Germany as moderate. 
eS: 

URKEY.— The ministry of Talaat Bey 

and Enver Pasha, which made the alliance 
with Germany and has conducted the war on 
behalf of Turkey, resigned office on October 9. 
Tewfik Pasha is the new premier; he is ex- 
pected to make an earnest effort to get Turkey 
out of the war. 7 

so] 
USTRIA-HUNGARY.— The Austrian 
premier, Baron von Hussarek, offered his 

resignation on October 5; it was said that 
Prof. Lammasch, a conspicuous moderate and 
peace advocate, would probably succeed him. 
Leaders of almost all parties, apprehending 
the military and political collapse of Austria- 
Hungary, are urging federalization and au- 
tonomy for the disaffected parts of the empire. 
Even Count Tisza, the Hungarian Junker 
leader, brought himself in a public speech to 
advise the acceptance of President Wilson’s 
fourteen principles of peace and the grant of 
autonomy to all nationalities in Hungary. 





feTte GREAT WAR 
(From October 3 to October 9) 


The great battle on the western front raged 
without intermission during the entire week ; 
and everywhere the Allies continued to win 
impressive victories. Between Cambrai and 
St. Quentin British and Canadian forces sup- 
ported by American divisions took ample re- 
venge for the defeat of Gen. Gough’s army on 
the same ground last March. They drove for- 
ward across the Scheldt Canal near Le Catelet, 
and extended their advance across the open 
country from three to five miles. By October 8 
the German line was so badly broken south of 
Cambrai that the enemy gave up his hold on 
that city and began a rapid retreat eastward. 
The Allied forces followed in hot pursuit. 
When this record closed they were already 
at the gates of Le Cateau and had taken at 
least twenty thousand prisoners. There was 
every reason to believe that the defeat would 
seriously endanger the German positions all 
the way from Flanders to Champagne. 

Between Laon and Verdun, the French and 
Americans slowly but surely drove back the 
German armies that hold the eastern flank 
of the immense salient extending from the 
Meuse to the North Sea. The armies of Gens. 
Gouraud and Berthelot gained so much ground 
north and east of Reims that the famous cathe- 
dral city is now beyond German artillery fire 
for the first time since 1914. 

Gen. Gouraud won the ‘difficult massifs of 
Moronvilliers and Nogent 1’ Abbesse by skillful 
flanking movements and drove the enemy back 
across the Suippe and 
Arnes rivers. American 
troops assisted gallantly 
in those exploits. Gen. 
Berthelot took Berry-au- 
Bae by storm, and ex- 
tended his lines so that 
he threatened the eastern 
end of the Chemin des 
Dames as Gen. Mangin 
does the western end. 

In the Argonne Forest 
the American first army 
fought its way slowly forward against a tre- 
mendous concentration of men and guns. This 
region, which is the pivot on which the whole 
German line must turn in case of the great 
retreat that now appears inevitable, is being 
defended with real desperation by the enemy. 
Our losses were heavy, but at the end of the 
week we had almost cut the Germans off from 
the gap of Grand Pré, which is the only good 
pass through the Argonne Forest, and we were 
eutting steadily into the so-called Kreimhild 
line, which is the Germans’ last heavily organ- 
ized line of defense in that region. At the 
same time the American forces east of the 
Meuse began a forward movement to protect 
the flank of the army fighting in the Argonne. 

Everywhere behind the German lines there 
were evidences that a great retreat was begin- 
ning. Towns and villages were ablaze, and 
Allied air observers saw large bodies of troops 
moving eastward. It was reported also that the 
Germans were burning the docks at Bruges, 
in Belgium, and that all work at Zeebrugge 
was stopped. It is evident that the Germans 
intend to mark their retreat by the same sav- 
age and criminal vandalism that attended the 
‘¢ Hindenburg ’’ retreat of 1917. The city of 
St. Quentin has been looted and ruined, and 





‘its entire population has been carried behind 


the German lines. Not only the coal mines 
but the homes and churches in [ens were 
destroyed before the Germans evacuated it, 
and the Germans have openly threatened to 
leave all Belgium and France a desert if they 
must withdraw from them. The French and 
Belgian governments have notified the German 
government that devastation and vandalism 
will be punished inexorably. 

A French naval force occupied the city of 
Beirut on the Syrian coast, where it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Turkey has recalled 
all its troops from the Persian frontier, and 
it was reported that the British intend to re- 
occupy Baku. Allied troops were operating 
thirty miles north of Damascus on the road to 
Aleppo. 

Serbian troops continued their advance into 
their own territory, from which they were 
expelled three years ago. A number of Bulga- 
rians surrendered to them and an Austrian 
force was defeated at Prenys. On October 5 it 
was announced that the French and Serbians 
had driven an Austro-Hungarian force out of 
Vranje, which is only fifty miles south of Nish. 
Meanwhile the Austrian army in Albania 
began a hurried retreat, since its left flank had 
been left wholly uncovered by the Bulgarian 
defection. Berat was given up without a fight, 
and Elbasan was taken on October 9. On 
October 2 an Allied naval squadron, assisted 
by aéroplanes, raided the harbor of Durazzo 
on the Albanian coast, sank several Austrian 
vessels and destroyed the docks and naval 
depots on shore. Twelve American submarine 
chasers took part in the action in support of 
British and Italian cruisers. 

The United States steamship Tampa was 
sunk by a torpedo while on convoy duty and 
its entire crew of 118 was lost. The San Saba, 
an American freight.liner, struck a mine and 
sank on October 4; 33 of the crew were lost. 





Brush 


Teeth 


In This Way for a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Watch the F ‘tin Go 


Dental science has obtained a new and 
better method of teeth cleaning. Able 
authorities have proved it by clinical tests. 


It is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we offer you a One- 
Week tube to show its unique results. 


Its object is to end the film on teeth— 
the cause of most tooth troubles—that 
slimy film which gets into crevices and 
Stays, and which resists the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors—not your 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So that film is the great tooth destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing fail to 
end film. That is why brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. This new method 
does remove it, and we urge you to prove 
it by a simple one-week test. 


A New Dental Era 


Dental authorities have watched the 
Pepsodent action in thousands of cases. 
Years of proving show that this product 
marks a new dental era. 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumulation. 


Old methods for using pepsin were 
impossible on teeth. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
which destroys enamel. : 


But modern science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents. 


That method is employed in Pepsodent. 
And it solves the problem of this film as 
nothing else has done. 


The result is a dentifrice which, author- 
ities say, must supersede the old kinds. 
You will know that when you try it. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch 
results. Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 


Those results are essential to your 
teeth’s protection. You will want them 
always when you see them once. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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Péepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 151, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 











UR plan makes it possible for you 
to test this high-grade sewing 
machine in your home for threemonths 


rotary models. Each machine is equip 
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Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. 


for each purchaser. | 
selecting a new machine. 


offer and attractive terms by return mail. 





You May Try It 3 Months Free 


Payments spread over 5 to 8 months 
averaging less than $1.00 a week 


before deciding. If unsatisfactory, we will return 
your money and take back machine at our expense. 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


is offered in seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and 
with lates 
attachments and improvements, and each warranted for 25 
nion. No ma- 
chine, regardless of price, will last longer or do better work. 


Our unique system 
of selling direct from factory to home effects a large saving 
Be sure to get our liberal 


It Is Easy to Find Out all about this fine machine. A postal- 
card request will bring our free illustrated catalogue, trial 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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In spite of increased freight 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
@y Priscilla Leonard 


‘Bs 


Ho came the Pyramids to rise? 
Some old Egyptian builder’s mind, 
Brooding beneath the desert skies, 

Their vast sublimity outlined ; 
Hie knew the cruel toil they meant, 

The shifting sand, the burning sun; 
Yet steadfast to the work he went 

With one brave will: “Jt can be done!” 


How came the Parthenon to stand 
Far-gleaming from its classic height? 
The brain of Phidias, and the hand 
Of stanch Ictinus, day and night 
Shaped forth the vision—they alone 
The triumph of its grandeur won, 
For deeper than its corner stone 
Stood their sure thought: “It can be done!”’ 


O talisman of mighty deeds 
Fronting all labors unafraid! 
Thy power each young endeavor needs, 
By many an obstacle dismayed ; 
New toils arise, new hopes are born, 
New struggles daily are begun— 
But still, above all foes, all scorn, 
Ring the great words: ‘‘I¢t can be done!” 
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INTERCESSION 


HEN the Bible Study Class dispersed 
after its morning session, Margaret 
Ryder sought out her roommate and 
suggested a walk round the campus. 
Evelyn Dodge glanced at her watch. 

“Little juniors must be indulgently 
treated, I suppose,” she replied whimsically, “and 

I have twenty whole minutes to spare before the 

history lecture. How many times round, Margie?” 

“Oh, two or three, please! I’m troubled about 
something. I need you to help me think.” 

“Out with it!’? ordered Evelyn as they started 
down the maple-bordered drive. 

“It was our topic in class this morning — inter- 
cessory prayer. Dr. Lawson spoke of it as if it 
were an essential part of the Christian’s life, and 
the class seemed to take the same attitude. But Z 
don’t believe in it. Do you, Evelyn?” 

The older girl picked up a fallen leaf and studied 
its rich coloring before she answered, ‘‘Yes, under 
certain conditions. Why not?” 

“It isn’t reasonable!” protested Margaret. “If 
the relation between God and ourselves is really 
personal, like that of father and child, as Christ 
taught that it is, then why should anyone need 
another to pray for him?” 

A shadow flitted over Evelyn’s thoughtful face. 
Then her dark eyes smiled serenely into Mar- 
garet’s troubled blue ones. 

“T felt that way about it until a year ago,’’ she 
answered slowly. “And then, during those months 
when I was so desperately sick and the odds 
seemed all against me, I had a strange experi- 
ence. I think I had always had a strong personal 
faith since childhood, and believed that nothing 
could rob me of it. But when the pain and fatigue 
of those long months had weakened and unnerved 
me, I little’ by little lost all my desire to live—all 
my interest in life. I am sure that I still believed 
passively that there is a God, and that He is an 
all-wise and loving God; but I seemed to have lost 
all sense of personal communion with Him—all 
real consciousness of his presence.” 

She paused, looking out toward the lake that 
sparkled in the October’ morning sunlight, and 
Margaret waited in silence. 

“Then one day Dr. Stanley called at the hos- 
pital to see me. He had always appealed to me as 
a college pastor, although I had never known him 
very well as a friend. I was too weak to say much, 
but he somehow grasped the fact that I was being 
swallowed up by the darkness; and before he left 
he knelt at my bedside without permission or 
apology and offered up a prayer that I shall 
never forget: it.was so simple and fervent, so 
intimate—so powerful. As I lay there wonder- 
ingly,—just listening,—tears crept down my face, 
and that little sick room suddenly became a 
shrine. At least one of the meanings of intercession 
became very clear to me then. I was all out of 
tune with God and with life. He was in close com- 
munion with God and in ardent touch with life. 
So ever since that hour I have thought of earthly 
intercessors as tuners, whose sensitiveness to 
God’s voice and contact with human hearts en- 
ables them to bring the twointo harmony. I know 
it’s not by any means a full answer to your ques- 
tion, but it satisfied me.” 

Margaret pressed her friend’s hand affection- 
ately. “It satisfies me, too,” she said gratefully. 
“You are always such a first aid to doubters, 
Evelyn!” 

eg 


THE FOOTPATH WAY 


KNOW what’s the matter with you,— 
you’re homesick, Chloe Dana, — just 
homesick!” ; 

“I’m not!” said Chloe valiantly. “But 
oh, Myra King, if I could just see a 
real little brown footpath again!” 

“A footpath!” Myra echoed the words in a tone 
so full of amazement that Chloe laughed in spite 
of the pain at her heart. 

“Yes, just a little brown footpath wandering 
away over the fields. You haven’t the least idea 
what it means, Myra King; no city girl could have. 
It means a thousand sweet, commonplace country 
things — violets and clover and blackberries, hot 
and sweet in the sun, and little cheepy bird songs, 
and sometimes a meadow lark or a thrush; it 
means children’s voices—children always choose 
the footpaths—and neighbors, Myra King. I can’t 
think of the little brown path that slipped across 
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the fields without seeing Mrs. Capron coming over | 


with the first cherries or a plate of fried apple 
pies, or maybe just with ‘her sewing to spend the 
afternoon. And when mother died, it was down 
the footpath I looked for comfort; all those weeks 
such kindness had been coming across it! Oh, the 
city is so lonely without footpaths!” 

“T see,” Myra said gently. 

The girls worked at different places, and Myra 
usually reached home first; but that afternoon 
when Chloe arrived at the room there was no Myra 
visible—only in a glass a handful of wild violets 
with a scrap of paper beside them: 

“Do these look a little like the ones that grow 
along the footpath, Chloe dear?”’ 

Chloe put her face down to the fragrant flowers 


| with a quick, sobbing breath. “Oh, if Myra only 
knew how they looked growing!” she cried. 

The next Saturday the glass held buttercups. 
Myra must have been to the market where the 
country folk came in. The third Saturday there 
was wild honeysuckle, and the Saturday after—of 
all things!—a few wild strawberries. Chloe looked 
at them incredulously, almost unable to believe 
her eyes. How had Myra found them? And how 
much had she paid for them out of her small 
salary? 

Then of a sudden Chloe saw. It was not the 
violets and the clover and the meadow lark that 
were the heart of the footpath. Chloe snatched up 
| a pencil and a bit of paper and wrote: 
| “I’ve been the blindest—the very blindest, Myra 
| King! But I see now’! It’s the love that counts, 
| not the road over which it comes. I’ll never be 
| homesick—that way—again.” 
| She left the note where Myra would see it and 
| then went out on an errand. And all the city streets 
| were full of light. 
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CRAWLING UNDER THE GREAT 
BARRIER 
| N SCHOOLBOY was once asked what he would 





| do when he got to the equator. He imme- 
diately replied that he would “crawl under.” 
| When Lieut. Pat O’Brien, after escaping from the 
Germans and making his way through Belgium, 
came to the great barrier of electrically charged 
fencing that separates Belgium and Holland, he 
found that the problem of crawling under was not 
so easy as it is at the equator, for one touch of the 
highly charged wire meant instant death. 

He thought of vaulting the obstacle with a pole, 
and even of constructing a giant pair of stilts 
on which he could step over into Holland. But the 
obvious futility of those various means of going 
over the barrier finally led him to ask whether if 
he could not go over it he might not be able to go 
under it. 

My plan, he says in his book, Outwitting the 
Hun, was to dig underneath it and crawl through. 
I had only my hands to dig with, but I went at it 
with a will, and fortunately the ground was not 
hard. 

When [had dug about six inches I came to an 
underground wire. I knew enough about electricity 
to realize that this wire could not be charged, as 
it was in contact with the earth. I took hold of the 
wire and pulled with all my strength, but it would 
not budge. 1 was just about to give up in despair 
when a staple gave way in the nearest post. That 
enabled me to pull the wire through the ground a 
little, and I renewed my efforts. After a moment 
or two of pulling as I had never pulled before in 
my life a staple in the next post gave way, and I 
pulled and pulled again until in all eight staples 
had given way. 

Every time a staple gave way it sounded like 
the report of a gun, although I suppose it didn’t 
really make very much noise. Nevertheless, each 
time I would put my ear to the ground to listen for 
the guard, and, not hearing him, I would go on with 
my work. Many times, indeed, I thought I heard 
him coming and stopped my work, and then dis- 
covered that it was only my imagination. I cer- 
tainly suffered enough that night to last me a 
lifetime. With a German guard on one side, death 
from electrocution on the other, and starvation 
staring me in the face my plight was anything but 
comfortable. 

By pulling on the wire I was now able to drag it 
through the ground and make a space for digging. 
Finally I thought that I had made the hole large 
enough. Lying on my stomach I crawled, or rather 
writhed, under the wire like a snake, with my feet 
first, and there wasn’t any question of my hugging 
mother earth as close as possible, because I real- 
ized that even to touch the wire above me with my 
back meant instant death. Anxious as I was to 
get on the other side, I didn’t hurry the operation. 

When finally I got through and straightened up 
there were still several feet of Belgium between 
me and liberty,—the little stretch of ground two 
yards wide that separated the electric barrier from 
the last barbed-wire fence,—but before I advanced 
another step I went down on myknees and thanked 
God for my long succession of escapes, and espe- 
cially for this last achievement. Then I crawled 
under the barbed-wire fence and breathed the free 
air of Holland. 
oS 


LE KILT 


T is mot difficult to understand the interest 
I aroused in France by the costume of the Scot- 

tish Highlanders. ‘An Exchanged Officer,” 
who describes his experience in Wounded and a 
Prisoner of War, gives a glimpse of the humorous 
side of this interest in his account of a visit to a 
French village. He was accompanied by Capt. 
Picton- Warlow of a Scottish regiment, who of 
course afforded the people a welcome chance to 
view le kilt at close quarters. The good citizens 
(and citizenesses, too) climbed on and into the car 
to see and feel. “The bare legs!” they exclaimed. 
“But in winter that must be terrible!” 

Picton-Warlow refused to sit in the car at our 
next stop, and so we went together into Le Grand 
Bazar. “Have you pens, ink and stationery?” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, I will show them to you 
immediately.” And we were led round the shop to 
inspect the trays. 

The shopgirls supposed that simple-minded in- 
habitants of a wild and mountainous region (les 
Higlanderrs) were unaccustomed to the splendor 
of bazaars; and so they watched with expectant 
interest. Picton-Warlow was looking at shaving 
brushes. To the surprise of the girls he selected 
the best one out of a tray of very second-rate 
brushes. 

“See!” said one of the girls, nudging another. 
“He knows, le grand! He took the best one, first 
thing!” 

“But don’t talk so loud,” said her friend. “I tell 
you the other one understands.” . 

While “le grand”’ was making his purchases, a 
French reservist, the only other customer in the 
shop, looked on with deep interest. The brave 
| poilu could no longer contain his curiosity, and 

began to follow “le grand,” pretending to take an 
| interest in the pens, ink and paper. Just as ‘‘le 
| grand” was choosing an indelible pencil, the poilu 
ventured to stretch out a hand and feel the texture 
of his kilt. 

“But how cold they must be in winter—the bare 
legs!” he said, addressing me; and then, as “le 
grand” turned round, “Pardon, quel rang?” 

“Capitaine,” said I, in a solemn voice. 

The poilu in horror stepped back a pace and sa- 
— “le grand.” “ Pardon, mon capitaine, I didn’t 

now.” 











I then explained the significance of stars and | 


abashed and no longer curious soldier that we 
were not in the least offended at his unintentional 
breach of discipline. 
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A TINY HOMESTEAD 


FEW months ago The Companion printed a 
A little item about the smallest house in 
London. A reader who saw it sends us this 
picture of a house still smaller—the smallest house 
in Great Britain, in fact. It is in Conway, an inter- 
esting old town in North Wales. The cottage, 





THE HOUSE AT CONWAY, IN NORTH WALES, 
WITH A FRONTAGE OF JUST SIX FEET 


which stands on the quay directly underneath the 
walls of the old castle where Edward II, the first 
Prince of Wales, was born, has a front of only six 
feet and a height of only ten feet. It has two rooms 
—one on the ground floor and the other directly 
above it. For a great many years it was occupied 
like any other house, as a place of residence; but 
it is now in charge of a caretaker, who exhibits it 
to numerous visitors for a penny fee. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SILKWORM 


EW occupations seem more delicate and 

kindly than that of silkworm culture. In 

Japan at First Hand Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke 
gives an unusually interesting picture of it as seen 
under the guidance of a young girlin a gray kimono 
who exhibited in a loving way the various stages 
of worm life. First, says the author, the shoji, or 
sliding door of a wooden shed, was pushed open, 
revealing a dusky interior, and a boy came care- 
fully forward bearing a tray out of many scores 
seen dimly on racks within. The tray was about 
two feet by four, covered with shredded mulberry 
leaves and showing the silver-white bodies of 
hundreds of silkworms writhing lazily among the 
bright green shreds of leaf. 

All seemed one wriggling mass at first, but the 
dainty fingers of O Suza San pointed to differences. 
These particular worms, two inches long, she said, 
were nearing their fourth sleep. You must not 
approach too close to them; they are sensitive to 
human breath. They sicken with a blast of air. 
They die of bad odors. 

“They take cold,” she said. 

“Do they sneeze?” I asked. 

“No, they do not sneeze.”” Then she gave me a 
sidelong glance, as if asking whether I meant it. 

I noticed that the worms had faint but pretty 
markings of yellowish brown. Ever more of them 
seemed to be working up to the surface through 
the mulberry leaves, and surely they did eat vora- 
ciously, their little jaws closing on the juicy scraps 
like little pincers. Listening closely, I heard a 
faint, low munching sound like a whisper of mas- 
tication. 

“They eat like that all the time for five days. 
They must be fed with fresh leaves five or six 
times a day and two times in the night. Look, here 
is one gone to sleep!” 

The worm in question had raised its head until 
it looked like a miniature contour of the raven 
ships of the Norsemen with their figureheads, and 
so it remained. 

“There is one that will be asleep in a few min- 
utes,” she said. 

It was not eating but was swaying, lifting and 
dropping its head. 

“And then what?” 

“Then it will be transferred to make its co- 
coon.” 

It takes thirty-three days for a worm, from the 
time it ceases to be an egg, to reach the making 
of its cocoon. With every batch of worms a certain 
few of the finest are selected for breeding. These 
are laid aside, and the butterfly is permitted to eat 
its way out of the completed which it does 
after twenty-one days. It is a handsome butterfly, 
but it never flies. Without any feeding it is placed 
in a little round box an inch and a half in diameter, 
one of many that are laid in rows on a sheet of 
thick paper. In those boxes the butterflies lay their 
hundreds of eggs—little dots—in concentric circles, 

“Then they die,” said O Suza San with real pity 
in her tone. . 

The eggs hatch, and the resulting little thread- 
like worms are brushed off with a fine hair brush, 
placed on thre tenderest buds of the mulberry and 
at once begin to feed for four or five days until 
their first sleep. They sleep two days, and then 
repeat the sequence a second, third and fourth 
time. They grow rapidly, and after the fourth sleep 








they are fed for a week and are ready to spin. 

Then they are placed on mats to which bent | 
straws are fastened. They climb the straws to the | 
highest point, and there they begin giving forth | 
the silk in a fine golden stream that as it hardens | 
to a thread they wind about them. He—or is it she? | 
—has had a grand time for a month, but that is the | 
end of him—or her. About the time he feels ready | 
to come out the farmer places him in a lethal | 


he gives up his ghost. But then the glory of his 
silkiness begins, for O Suza San or some other 
fine-fingered, clear-eyed daughter of Japan will 
tear off the outer skin of the cocoon and, finding 
an end of the miraculous glistening thread, will 
place it in a little filature machine invented in 
Italy, and unwind it all upon a reel. 
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THE HYMN OF JEAN BART 


N Drake’s Drum, the most spirited of his many 
spirited poems, Sir Henry Newbolt has embod- 
ied unforgetably the passionate persistence of 

the old sea warrior’s patriotic fire and fervor: his 
stubborn will still to guard the shores of England 
and his prophecy that whenever again they are 
threatened by sea, as in the days of the great 
Armada, the foe “shall find us ’ware and waking, 
as he found us long ago.” 

So indeed it has proved ; and doubtless in truth as 
in poetic fancy the great tradition of the English 
navy, in which bluff old Sir Francis Drake played 
so large and valorous a part, has exerted a real 
and powerful influence on the events of the pres- 
ent day. But it is not in England alone that such 
influence is felt, nor is Sir Francis Drake the only 
famous captain who has reached out from the 
dead past to touch the living present. Dunkirk, a 
favorite target of German bombing aéroplanes, 
was the birthplace of Jean Bart; and it does not 
forget its ancient hero. 

Born in 1651, a humble fisherman’s son, Jean 
Bart was not eligible to naval command, for the 
king’s ships might be officered only by men of 
gentle blood. Nevertheless, his exploits as a pri- 
vateersman were so brilliant that the rule had to 
be waived. He became an officer, and was pro- 
moted again and again. When Louis XIV himself 
announced to him his appointment to command a 
squadron, the blunt sailor replied simply: 

“Sire, you have done well.” 

The courtiers standing by burst out laughing at 
what struck them as grotesque vanity; but the 
king reproved them. 

“You do not understand Jean Bart,’’ said he. 
“His reply is that of a man who feels what he is 
worth, and counts on giving me new proofs of it.’’ 

So, indeed, he did, and many of them. His statue 
stands to-day in the centre of his native city. Mr. 
Ralph D. Paine, who was there during an air raid, 
has told recently of the spirit in which the brave 
old sea dog’s townsfolk of to-day answer the chal- 
lenge of the Hun. 

Another bomb dropped, says Mr. Paine, falling 
somewhat closer to the square of Jean Bart. Then 
there came to our ears a different sound—musical, 
full-throated, uplifting—the song of great bells. It 
was no jangled alarum. The bells were attuned and 
chiming. They rang out a melody, a chant brave 
and martial, which was flung from the high belfry 
tower far and wide over the tormented city. They 
were vibrant with the spirit of Dunkirk. They were 
magnificently defiant. Down in the cellar one voice 
after another began to sing the refrain in unison 
with the bells. The portly merchant raised his 
head and rumbled a basso, while the lieutenant 
carried the tenor. The landlord was beating time 
with his crutch. The children, sitting up in their 
cots, piped in tones sweet and shrill. The great 
bells were quiet for a moment before swinging 
into the chorus again, and during the lull the land- 
lord’s wife explained, with shining eyes: 

“They are singing it in many cellars. Always it 
is done. And always in the belfry, when the Boches 
come to bombard, the chimes play the Hymn of 
Jean Bart.” 

“An old song—a song that Dunkirk loves!” cried 
the naval officer. “That is why the Boches try so 
hard to bomb the belfry—to silence the Hymn of 
Jean Bart.” 
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TWO PETAINS IN THE FIELD 


STORY told by Answers throws a pleasant 

A light on a distinguished French general. He 

was driving in a motor with an equerry 

past a town near Verdun when he came upon 

four little boys who were marching in single file, 

arrayed in soldiers’ helmets and carrying real 
bayonets. 

The sight of the little faces, almost lost in the 
real soldiers’ helmets, amused Gen. Pétain, and, 
stopping the car, he said to the leader of the file: 

“You are brave fellows! What is your name?” 

“Oh, I am Gen. Pétain!’’ replied the boy, who 
had no idea to whom he was speaking. 

The reply greatly amused the general. “Well, 
my name is Gen. Pétain, also,” he said; ‘‘and I 
am very pleased to have met you!” 

The two generals then shook hands, gravely 
saluted, and parted company. 


So ¢ 


' THE WRONG DOOR 


N Twenty Years of My Life Mr. Douglas Sladen 
says that Sir James M. Barrie had promised 
to be present at a dinner of the Authors’ Club. 

Barrie was late, and apologized by saying that he 
had been to the wrong club. He had never visited 
the Authors’ before, and so he had asked a police- 
man the way. 

From the manner in which Barrie pronounced 
the word, the policeman thought that he meant 
Arthur’s Club, and to Arthur’s accordingly Barrie 
was directed. He found it a very imposing place. 
The club porter looked him up and down and said 
chillingly, ‘“‘The servants’ entrance is round the 
corner.” 
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FULFILLING PROPHECY 


CCORDING to a correspondent of the New 
A York Sun, Gen. Allenby’s victories in Tur- 
key have revived the memory of an ancient 
Moslem prophecy. The prophecy declared that the 
conqueror of Jerusalem would enter the city on 
foot, and that his name would be the combined 
names of God and the Prophet. The name of Gen. 
Allenby fits the prophecy. The Moslems consider 
his name as a combination of Allah, meaning God, 
and nabhi, meaning the Prophet. 


So ¢s 


A PROVOKING MAN 


DISTRICT visitor, says the Passing Show of 
A London, was calling at the home of a woman 
who complained of the treatment that she 
received from her husband. 
“Yus, miss,” she said, “‘’e commenced to quarrel 
with me the moment ’e come in.” 
“What did he do?” asked the district visitor. 
“Do!” exclaimed the indignant wife. ‘““W’y, ’e 


stripes, and with great difficulty persuaded the | chamber, where he is heated and overheated until | just set still and ’e never said a bloomin’ word!” 
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NAUGHTY 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


‘‘Sh-h-h!”’ The pines are whisper- 
ing 

That I have done a naughty thing. 

The leaves upon the maple tree 

Point little fingers straight at me; 

And so does every blade of grass 

That shrinks and shivers when I 
pass. 

The roses curl their lips so red, 

The lily droops and shakes her 
head; 

The saucy pansy makes a face 

That taunts me with my disgrace. 

The robin shrieks, ‘‘I know! I 
know!” 

The big bee bumbles sadly, 
“O-o0-o-h!”’ 

And ‘‘ Teacher! Teacher! Teacher!” 
cries, 

The telltale bird one never spies; 

While all the world I love so 
dearly, 

Shocked and sorry, gazes queerly. 


Only the gray cat, sneaking by, 
Slyly winks his wicked eye! 
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JACKY-O’'-LANTERN 


BY EMMA MAURITZ LARSON 


VEN in midsummer, when the hot sun 
E blazed down on the tiny pale pump- 
kins hidden among their broad green 
leaves, it was easy to see that the one grow- 
ing in the farthest corner of the cornfield 
was going to be the biggest. Londo, the hired 
man, said it looked as if it were really going 
to beat any pumpkin he had ever seen. ‘‘It’ll 
be a whopper,’’ he said, ‘‘if—if nothing 
happens to it before it gets its growth.’’ 

That bothered Teddy. The road ran so 
near that corner of the field, and such regular 
streams of wagons went by all summer, 
taking the extra vegetables from the farms to 
the canning factory on the edge of the town, 
that he wished that the biggest pumpkin 
were growing farther back from the road. 

And on the other side there seemed to be 
danger, too. The next field was Mr. Weston’s, 
and sometimes his pigs rooted themselves out 
of their pens and clover pig yards and went 
scurrying over the potato and corn fields. The 
pigs seemed worse than ever this year. They 
seemed to know that Billy Weston’s long legs 
were not there to run after them and drive 
them back into their prison pens. Billy had 
been gone since last fall in the navy. His boat 
had been across to France three or four times 
and down to South America once. His father 
was very proud of what Billy was doing to 
help in the great war, but he missed his help 
in the fields and with the cows, and most of 
all with the black-and-white pigs, who thought 
it such a good joke to get out and dig their own 
. dinner in the best garden spots. 

So Teddy watched as carefully as he could 
to see that the big pumpkin did not come to 
harm. Almost every night at the supper table 
Londo would ask, ‘‘ How was Jacky to-day ?’’ 
Londo had named the pumpkin Jacky, and it 
seemed a good name for that kind of pumpkin, 
which you could almost see grinning at you 
already with a wide yellow mouth and yellow 
candlelight eyes. 

And Teddy would answer, ‘‘Oh, he was safe 
and fine! He’s more than a yard round now. 
Mamma’s tape measure won’t reach. ’’ 

One night they got to talking about what 
sort of jack-o’-lantern Jacky should be made 
into. 

‘*T think he’d make a good Chinaman, ’’ said 
Londo. ‘‘He’s got the right kind of forehead. ’’ 

That made mother and little Katharine laugh, 
but it seemed a good idea to Teddy. They had 
never had a real Chinaman jack-o’-lantern at 
a Halloween party at the Meadowbrook school. 
And surely they had never had any pumpkin 
lantern nearly so big as Jacky was already ; and 
this was only the first of. October, so that he 
had several more weeks left in which to grow. 

‘*Teacher’ll think you’re awful smart to 
raise such a big one,’’ said little Katharine. 

‘Well, 1 did cultivate round it a lot, so the 
soil wouldn’t bake and crack, and I sprayed it 
to keep the bugs away,’’ said Teddy. 

‘*Yes,’’ chimed in his mother, ‘‘and you’ve 
watched it almost day and night. Sometimes 
I’ve thought you ought to have your bed moved 
out into that cornfield. ’’ 

Then they laughed again, but they were all 
as eager as Teddy to keep the big pumpkin 
safe while it turned golden yellow. 

The last Saturday before Halloween several 
things happened. Teddy was out in the corn- 
field piling up heaps of yellow pumpkins among 
the dried cornstalks. Last of all he was going 
to pick Jacky pumpkin and carry it home in 
his own arms instead of trusting it to the wagon 
and Londo’s driving. Now and then he went 
up toward the fence to take another peep at 
it, and sometimes he heard little snatches of 
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NOW, WASN'T THAT AN ODD WAY TO COME HOME FROM PLACING 
A JACK-O'-LANTERN ? 


talking from the wagons that were driving past. 
The clear, still air brought the words to him 
very plainly if the people were riding in 
wagons; the automobiles went much too fast. 

‘‘The country’s done pretty well with its 
war farming this year,’’ said Granddaddy 
Scott as he drove slowly toward town. 

‘*Ves,’’ said his pleasant old wife, ‘‘and it 
makes me feel good that we old folks have been 
having a part in helping to win the war, too.’’ 
Then they were gone round the curve in the 
road. 

After a while young Mr. and Mrs. Archer 
came by in their new green-and-red wagon 
piled high with yellow pumpkins. They looked 
as fine as a colored picture post card, Teddy 
thought. Mrs. Archer did not see Teddy lean- 
ing over the vines, but she was talking of 
pumpkins to her young husband. 

‘*Tt just pleases me to think of all the pies 
the soldiers and the boys in the navy are going 
to have out of our pumpkins. And it’s lucky 
that the canning factory is taking them this 
year, because now they can go right out of the 
county done up in cans ready for Uncle Sam’s 
cooks. ’” 

‘*And with our Meadowbrook label on them, 
too,’’ added Mr. Archer. & 

All this talk started Teddy to thinking pretty 
hard; but he did not have a very long time to 
think quietly, for there was a great scurrying 
in the next field. The Weston pigs had got out 
and Mrs. Weston was chasing them alone, and 
was out of breath from running and flapping her 
gingham apron at them. Teddy ran to help her. 

When all the pigs had been driven back into 
their pen she explained: ‘‘Seems as if they 
always get out at the worst times. Father’s 
gone to town to get Billy. He’s coming home 
for a four-day furlough. It seems as if I 
couldn’t wait for him to get here, and I was 
just rolling out the crust for apple pies when 
I heard those pigs squealing and knew they’d 
got out. I shouldn’t have been able to doa 
thing with them if you hadn’t helped me, 
Teddy. You run right home and tell your 
mother she must let you come back here to 
dinner and for the rest of the day, so that you 
can hear what Billy has to tell us about what 
he has been doing. ’’ 

So Teddy ran home. He stopped a moment 
in the cornfield to finish his last pile of pump- 
kins, but he did not carry Jacky up to the 
house. He had changed his mind about that. 

But on the way back to Mr. Weston’s he lifted 
the big pumpkin and carried it with him. Billy 
met him at the gate, and at sight of the mon- 
ster pumpkin he grinned all over his brown 
face and put up his hands in astonishment. 

‘*My, what a whopper!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Think so?’’ said Teddy. ‘‘How many pies 
do you suppose it’ll make for the boys in the 





navy ? I’m going to take it down to the canning 
factory and have it canned for Uncle Sam.’’ 

So that was the way that Jacky, the biggest 
pumpkin, came to be what Londo called a Navy 
Jacky-O’-Lantern, and Teddy was never sorry 
for a moment, although he never had a chance 
to see whether Jacky would really have made 
a good Chinaman. 
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VANISHED VISITORS 


BY MARY BULL 


A dozen little snowflakes came 
From out the sky to-day. 

They looked upon the earth and then 
Decided not to stay. 

I watched them come, but did not see 
Them journeying away. 
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A JOKE THAT KICKED 
BY MARION HALLOWELL 


Tem are some Halloween pranks that 
do not end just as they are planned. 
That was the case with the joke that 
Wilbur Bartlett tried to play on his uncle, who 
is a soldier. Wilbur knew that Uncle Harvey 
would be at home from camp for several days 
and that he was expected to arrive on Hal- 
loween itself. That was too good a chance to 
miss. Wilbur straightway made up his mind 
that he must have a little fun, for Uncle Harvey 
was not too old to enjoy a Halloween prank 
himself. 

He thought it all over and decided that a big 
jack-o’-lantern of the most scary sort should 
be placed on the post beside the driveway that 
leads from the main road up to the house where 
Uncle Harvey lives. Uncle Harvey would be 
coming on the evening train and would prob- 
ably walk home from the station. The road 
makes a sharp curve near the place where the 
driveway leaves it. Thus Uncle Harvey would 
come upon the jack-o’-lantern all of a sudden. 
Whew, how he would jump when he saw it 
there! Perhaps he would think it was a German 
soldier! Of course, Uncle Harvey was the 
bravest officer in the whole army, but a general 
himself would be just a little startled to find a 
German soldier glaring at him beside his own 
driveway in New Jersey. 

Well, the more Wilbur thought it, over the 
more he chuckled at the picture of Uncle 
Harvey jumping almost out of his boots when 
he came round the curve of the road and turned 
into the driveway. Two days before Halloween 
he bought a big pumpkin with his own pocket 
money and promised his mother that she 
could have it for pies the day after Hallow- 
een. Then, after he had hollowed it out, he 
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THE ALPHABET FAMILY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Always the alphabet to me 

Is like a happy family. 

They work in groups, they work 
in pairs, 

But each one has his little airs: 

R runs and romps, and so does 5, 

And Z is full of foolishness; 

H always smiles, and A is jolly, 

G’s somehow sort of melancholy. 

Q sticks his tongue into his 
cheek 

And always waits for U to speak; 

D’s fat and lazy; so is C; 

And O makes funny mouths at me. 

Among the pleasant alphabet 

It’s hard to pick and choose—and 
yet, - 

When all is said, I can’t deny 

(You'll understand) my choice is I! 





carved two big eyes, a nose, and a mouth 
with many teeth, and put a candle inside. 
It took a lot of careful work with his knife, 
but as Wilbur worked he kept smiling at 
the thought of the scare that Uncle Harvey 
was going to get. Sister Natalie began to 
take an interest in the joke and wanted to 
help Wilbur, but there seemed to be nothing 
that she could do until it came time to set 
the jack-o’-lantern on the post. 

Then, just after the sun went down and 
it was getting a little dusky, Wilbur set 
out on his errand. Natalie went along, too, 
and for her part carried the matchés to light 
the candle. It was not a long walk from the 
house, but the shadows were fast getting 
deeper when they reached the driveway to 
Uncle Harvey’s house. Wilbur lighted the 
eandle and placed the jack-o’-lantern on 
the big brick post. He had to stretch hard 
to reach so high; but when it was in place, 
against the dark background of a spruce 
tree that was just inside the gateway, it 
looked scary enough to satisfy any Hal- 
loween joker. 

‘*My!’’ said Natalie. ‘‘ How fierce he 
looks! ’ ; 

Wilbur laughed and looked all round to see 
if anyone were watching them. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 

answered, ‘‘I guess Uncle Harvey or anyone 
else will jump a little at that!’’ 

If they had gone straight home my story 
would have had a different ending, but they 
went inside the gateway. First, they went just 
a few steps. Then they ran to the house and 
peered in at the lighted windows. Aunt Alice 
was busy round the dining-room table. No 
doubt she would have something good for them 
if they went in. But the shadows were getting 
deep under the trees in the yard, and they 
turned and hurried down the driveway toward 
the main road and home. 

When they reached the gateway, of course 
they turned to look at the jack-o’-lantern. 
Then something very curious happened. Even 


‘|though they were expecting to see the fierce 


yellow eyes glaring at them and the light shin- 
ing through the grinning mouth, they jumped 
when they saw it! Can you understand that? 
Well, they could not understand it themselves 
afterwards. But at that instant the jack-o’- 
lantern that they had made themselves seemed 
a horrible goblin waiting behind the spruce 
tree to pounce upon them! 

Natalie not only jumped, but she uttered a 
little scream and started for the main road as 
fast as her feet would carry her. Wilbur did 
not scream, but he ran after Natalie. Perhaps 
at first he simply meant to catch her and make 
her understand that there was nothing to be 
afraid of, but as he ran he had a feeling that 
the goblin was chasing them! He looked back 
over his shoulder, and when he saw the yellow 
light shining through the big eyes and the 
grinning mouth he ran faster still. 

When he caught up with Natalie he seized 
her hand, and in that way they ran every 
step to their own front door. Now, wasn’t 
that an odd way to come home from placing a 
jack-o’-lantern on a gatepost to frighten other 
people ? 

When they were safe inside the house, both 
laughed and both felt a little ashamed for being 
so frightened about nothing ; but no one seemed 
to wonder why they were out of breath, and so 
they told no one about the last part of their 
Halloween adventure. 

The next day, however, they found that the 
joke was on them, indeed. Uncle Harvey did 
not come on the evening train at all. He arrived 
on an early morning train, and by that time 
the candle in the jack-o’-lantern had burned 
out; and of course a jack-o’-lantern does not 
scare anyone in the daytime, anyway. 

How Uncle Harvey laughed when they told 
the whole story to him! 

‘*Your jack-o’-lantern is like a gun that my 
father once owned, ’’ he said. ‘‘It kicked so bad 
that it was almost as dangerous for those who 
fired it as for those in front of it. That is often 
the way with pranks and practical jokes. ’’ 
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roud all over; a regular, all-wool 

atrick, “Bigzer than Weather.” Its 
warmth and comfort keep you stron} and 
husky, and you look like a real boy! 


While we are producing a large supply of goods 
for the Government, we have been permitted 
to make a limited quantity for dealers—which 
is now all in their hands. 


This Patrick Label on Mackinaw, Great Coat, 
Sweater, Cap, Stocking. Robe or Blanket, means 
all pure wool. Write for the new catalog. Also 
the “Little Pats" booklet. We 

you to some 


-brade 
dealer, 


Te is the coat that makes a boy feel 





Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mills 
& 14 Oak Street, Duluth, Minn. 








Nutlike _— 
GrapeNuts 


have a flavor 
unlike any other 


cereal food you 
ever tasted. 


If like most 
healthy young 
people you like 
especially good 
things to eat, 
urge mother or 
big, sister to ask 
the grocer for 


GrapeNuts 














Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 
NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


sold direct from factory to home at a large saving 
to each purchaser. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
New PATRIOTIC 


Vaudeville Sketch- 
for War time benefits PLAYS es, Entertainments 
Dialogs, Monologs, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 77. Chicago 




















NATURE & SCIENCE 
CORE 


NE AND A THIRD MILES DEEP.—A para- 

graph in this column on February 21 describing 
a diamond drill hole in Sussex County, New 
Jersey, has brought letters from several readers 
that call attention to a far deeper well now being 
drilled eight miles from Clarksburg in northern 
West Virginia. At last accounts the drill rods had 
reached a depth of 7363 feet, and the prospects were 
excellent for driving still farther into the crust of 
the earth. According to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, the previous record for depth was held 
by a boring at Czuchow in Silesia—7349 feet. The 
Goff well in West Virginia is over one and one 
third miles deep, and goes nearly half a mile far- 
ther down into the earth than the deepest mines in 
Michigan, Brazil or Europe. Experts have made 
interesting and important observations of the tem- 
perature of the rocks at different depths in the 
well in order to determine the rate at which the 
temperature increases downward in the outer 
crust of this part of the earth. At a depth of 7000 
feet the temperature is 152°; the rate of increase 
at that depth is about 1° in 51 feet. In many other 
regions of the earth the temperature increases 
much more rapidly with increase in depth. Never- 
theless, it is estimated that the temperature of the 
rocks beneath the new well will be found at the 
boiling point (212°) at a depth of about 10,000 feet. 
The Goff well is near the centre of the great Ap- 
palachian coal-field basin, or trough, and is being 
drilled in search of deeper oil fields than have yet 
been reached in that part of the basin. Many ex- 
perts believe that the drill may possibly find gas 
or oil pent up under tremendous pressure and 
ready to escape in enormous volume. If that proves 
to be the case, the Goff well may become famous 
not only ads perhaps the deepest in the world but 
also as the pioneer in a new era in the history of 
the Appalachian oil and gas region. 


OUNG ANACONDAS.—The sixteen-foot Trin- 

idad anaconda, or water boa, at the London 
Zoblogical Garden recently gave birth to twenty- 
four young ones. The newly born snakes were‘ 
twenty-six inches long and about an inch in diame- 
ter at the thickest part of the body. In color and 
marking they resemble the adults—that is, they 
are of a dark greenish hue with black spots. That 
number of young has been exceeded by a seven- 
teen-foot snake at the New York Zodlogical Park, 
which produced thirty-four young. Still another 
anaconda has been known to produce thirty-seven 
at a birth, and a large specimen of boa constrictor 
gave birth to sixty-four living young. The pythons 
differ from the boas in that they lay eggs and coil 
round a heap of them until they hatch. Mr. Ditmars 
of the New York Zo@logical Park says that the 
pythons produce from fifty to a hundred eggs at a 
time, and a specimen of Python reticulatus depos- 
ited sixty eggs, about which she coiled, and from 
which she fought off all intruders; but her efforts 
proved of no avail, for the eggs were infertile. A 
photograph of a python with her eggs was published 
in The Companion of November 27, 1913. 


RTILLERY CAMOUFLAGE.—An American 
officer in the French artillery describes in the 
New York Times some of the many problems that 
the necessity of concealing all traces of his men 
and position presents to the artillery officer. In 
spite of the fact that enemy aéroplanes are con- 
stantly flying overhead, taking photographs of the 
terrain below, the camousleurs of the French army 
hide the guns so skillfully that enemy photographs 
do not often reveal their positions. Those men 
must know the laws of optics and the radiation 
peculiar to each material. Natural colors change 
with the time of day. A wood may be green in the 
early morning, blue at noon and violet at night. 
The earth is an excellent reflector, and certain 
disguising materials are not. Therefore, a contrast 
in surroundings is quite evident in a photograph. 
Flat surfaces are dangerous. Branches of trees 
thrown carelessly over a trench show plainly in a 
photograph, whereas, if they are set upright in a 
natural position, the extremities give the effect of 
stippling, and the betraying traces are hidden. 
Tufts of grass can be scattered irregularly. They 
give a better disguise than if spread solidly. A path 
is a dangerous indication. Permanent paths should 
never show the true direction of a position, and 
no path should make a direct approach. Each one 
should approach indirectly, and should go a little 





A net into which leaves and foliage have been 
thrown makes this gun inconspicuous. 


way beyond its object. Telephone wires are often 
identified by the enemy photographer because the 
men who make the repairs on the line leave a sort 
of path. Telephone wires that converge show a 
central station with the probability that there is a 
battery near at hand. In a photograph white, oval- 
shaped spots appear under the muzzles of guns, 
where the hot breath of the cannon has scorched 
the earth. Four such spots on a photograph are 
sure evidence of a battery. They can be imitated 
advantageously for a false battery. Photographs 
taken at a high altitude have characteristic lines 
and shadows that are not appreciable to a layman. 
But the use of a stereoscope brings certain objects 
into relief. Photographs of the enemy’s lines taken 
from day to day show infinitesimal changes that 
are evidence of construction under progress. But 
shadows at eight o’clock are different from shad- 
ows at noon, and the photogrAphs should be 
marked with the hour of exposure and the points 
of the compass, so that the angle of light may be 
estimated. Photographs of a disguised position in a 
wood, compared with previous photographs, show 
the changes. Hence the advisability of taking 
photographs frequently. They are the eyes of 
the artillery officer and reveal almost every move- 
ment of any consequence. 
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Unarmed Arms of the Service 


Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the line 
for months and years complain 
of the monotony of war. The 
soldier's life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty and 
becomes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is of 
supreme importance and _ the 
greatest military authorities of 
the world are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the organizations 
which make it their business 
to keep the soldier in good 
spirits. 


This work, like that of the 


Signal Corps, has been more 
highly developed in this war 





One Policy 


One System 


than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and __re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 
behind the lines. The unarmed 
workers go about their duties 
under shell fire as coolly and as 
self-forgetfully as the telephone 
men of the Signal Corps who 
are frequently their neighbors, 
and who keep intact, often 
under a hail of bullets, the in- 
dispensable lines of communi- 
cation. 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these unarmed 
heroes to the utmost, with our 
gifts, our labor, and our un- 
breakable morale. 


, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Gene Stratton-Porter’s Best 








On en 


and reread. —New York Sun. 


A big novel, an American novel, a 
novel to be proud of, to be read 





opportunity.” 


life worth while. 


HE story of a girl who “seized the wings of 
Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful love for nature, she 
is expected, as the youngest of a large family of 
grown children, to perform the drudgery that her 
brothers and sisters have escaped. As she forces 
the unwilling hand of fate her masterful passion for 
ownership’of land brings her face to face with the 
greatest force she has to conquer—herself. 
battle goes on, through a legion of difficulties she wins out at last to a realization 
of the higher things necessary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone success in 
material things but the perfect love of a strong man. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy 
of Gene Stratton-Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the Land, 
cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining pages. 
is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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It is an inspiring tale of a 
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CHICKENS SICK? BoP Cconstaine 


Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 

CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 


LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeauty Doctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 55 & 50, Taloum 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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TO CRACK 


1. ‘HYDRA-HEADED FISH 


I am a fish; change my head, I ai a large quan- 
tity change once more, [ am a young woman. _ 
am a fish; change my head, I am a slim, thin 
piece of wood ; change once more, | am turf. 
I am a fish; change my head, I am to snatch; 
change once more, I am a yellowish-gray color. 
I am a fish; change my head, I am a circle; 
change once more, I am to take Hight. ; 
I am a fish; change my head, | am a point or 
edge; change once more, I am a kind of wood. 
am a fish; change my head, I am to trespass; 
change once more, Iyam a vehicle. 


2. CHARADES 
My first the milkmaid quick becomes 
hen the cross cow kicks the pail; 
Homeward her second sad she takes 
To tell the doleful tale. 
My whole on starry nights is fair, 
But should we chance to see 
A cow or milkmaid strolling there, 
Most frightened we would be! 
es first is never found by day; 
My second gallops down the road; 
My whole you mount and ride away 
vith haunting terror as a load. 


3. ANIMAL DIAGONALS 


bo 
aay tet 


« 
ip at 


be 


Cae 
a 





If you fill in the seven lines on the board with 
the  pocad words, the diagonals 1 to 14 and 13 to 
2 will spell the names of animals, 1—2 is a small, 
foreign coin ; 3—4 is a volatile, aromatic sitbstance ; 
5-6 is a crystalline substance resembling the sub- 
stance above; 7—8 is a long period of time; 9—10 
has to do with one of the planets ; 11—12 is employed 
in banks ; 13—14 is one who fights. 


4. BIRD ACROSTIC 
The primals and finals _ the names of well- 
known birds: Convulsive sighs; to bind and press 
together; absent; genuine; the South American 
ostrich ; a scent; labor. 


5. DIAGONAL ACROSTIC 
The diagonals spell the names of a city in Massa- 
chusetts and one in New Jersey: The territory 
ruled by a bey; in the direction of; a garland or 
chaplet; an alloy of tin, lead, antimony; a signal 
light; an opinion. 
6. RIDDLES 


Man never bought one, man never sold one, 
Nobody ever was able to hold one. 
Sometimes by day, often by night, 
Never in hearing, never in sight, 
Unbidden they come and unbidden they go, 
And what they are made of we do not know. 
I travel far from land, 
No ship without me sails; 
Deep in the sea I lie 
Beneath the roaring gales. 
From coast to distant coast 
Men use me, on by day, 
And, strangely, when they need me most 
They throw me far away. 


7. OUR PRESIDENTS 

Add a letter to a fruit, and find a President. Add 
a letter to a famous Irish poet, and find a Presi- 
dent. Add a letter to the cost, and find a President. 
Add a letter to to make a kind of gm pee and 
find a President. Add a letter to wild animals 
and find a President. Add a letter to restrains, and 
find a President. 


8 PIED WORDS 
One A, two O’s, one I, one C. 
Two N’s, one M, and then a P, 
If placed in order that is right 
Will bring you’ weekly much delight. 
One L, one U, one 0, one K, ° 
Arranged with P and V and A, 
Will stand before you till they speak 
In accents just as plain as Greek. 
Two S8’s, with an N and E 
Mixed with an R, I, O and B, 
Will form a lake of ancient fame 
That carried terror in its name. 
One A, one N, one curly Q, 
Two I’s, one R, one.L, one U, 
Mix them up and stir until 
They come to form a famous hill. 


9. GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMONDS 
In Vgahingion ; a border for a picture; part of 
one of the British Isles; a mark in some games; in 
Washington. 
In Louisiana; a passing fashion; a group of 
islands in the Pacific; a speck ; in Louisiana. 


10. ANIMAL DELETIONS 

Delete a letter from an animal, and find a flex- 
ible tube. 
_ Delete a letter from an animal, and find a cover- 
ye the head. 

elete a letter from an animal, and find to 

ponder. 

Delete a letter from an animal, and find a market: 
‘ —_ a letter from an animal, and find a gra- 
unity, 
Delete a letter from an animal, and find a rank 
or row. 
_ Delete a letter from an animal, and find like, for 
instance. 4 

Delete a letter from an animal, and find a reptile. 


11. AN ELECTION PUZZLE 
In one election district there were forty-three 
hundred votes cast for three candidates. The victor 
received ninety votes to every seventy-five cast 


for his nearest rival, and the second candidate 
scored sixty to over? forty cast for the third man. 
How many votes did each candidate + eceive? 


12. SPRINKLING CONSONANTS 


Add one consonant a sufficient number of times 
to the following line of letters to make it a read- 
able sentence: 


OVEYIIESOEDANGUIDY 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1, Staunton—Taunton. Marshalitown—Marshall. 
im ve a | — Logan. Hamilton — Milton. 
Andover—Dover. 


2COMIC 3. AVOW 
ALLAY Lucy 4. Flounder — foun- 
TROOP ALSO. der, Fluke—fiue. Pike 
ARDOR BALM -—pie. Crab—cab. Shad 
LEAVE ANTI —sad. Salmon—salon. 
PARIS MEAN  Dory—dry. Carp—cap. 
AM458S AGOG 

5. Cab+ear—bear+cart—car=cat. Sea+bow!— 

bow=seal. 


—ale. Lion—lien. Bear—beer. Deer—dear. 
Mole—mote. 


7. Tang—gnat. Raw—war. Pat—tap. Rail—liar. 
‘Repaid —diaper. Dual—laud. Dial —laid. 
Won—now. 








A HERO OF THE AIR 


VERY properly constituted boy is a natural 
E hero worshiper. Who, then, among men of 

letters could we expect to render a more 
perfect tribute to a hero than Sir Jaines Barrie, 
creator of Peter Pan—absurd, adorable, chival- 
rous, pirate-slaying Peter, the boy who never grew 
up? It seems quite natural and proper that Barrie, 
quiet, gentle, humorous and poetic, the man of 
winged fancy, should best honor the memory of 
his soldier friend Lord Lueas, the man of winged 
deeds. , 

In his youth Lord Lucas was an athlete and a 
notable oar in the Oxford crew. During the Boer 
War he was a correspondent for the London Times, 
was severely wounded, and had to have his leg 
amputated below the knee. Later, he was under- 
secretary in the war office, then for the colonies, 
then president of the Board of Agriculture. From 
those peaceful tasks the outbreak of the war called 
him once more to the field of honor. The loss of 
his leg might have hindered his usefulness in the 
literal field; but not in the air. So he took to the 
air—and loved it. 

“Everyone who knew him will be glad that if he 
had to die, he died in the air,’ wrote Barrie. “It 
is an assurance to them that he was happy to the 
last, pursuing and pursued up there, exulting in 
it all, even in the last moment when he had the 
supreme experience. No ill will, I am sure, to 
whoever brought him down, but rather a wave of 
the hand from one airman to another. There is 
still a sort of chivalry on both sides in the sky. 

“Having had a very good life in the years he 
spent on thé ground, they nevertheless seemed 
strange and stupid to him after his first flight. He 
came down a different man from the one who 
went up, and was different ever afterwards, as if 
he had made a journey into the springtime of the 
world and brought back a breath of it. There was 
a touch of other worldliness about him, even before 
he became an airman. Rather a sad face at times, 
as if he thought the world was not so fine a place 
as he wished it was. 

“Lord Lucas lost a leg in the Boer War, and no 
doubt other people had headaches that day, and 
the permanent effect on them and him was about 
the same. I had known him intimately for months, 
seen him racing the wind on horseback, riding in 
races, walked with him a dozen miles a day, before 
I had any idea that he was even lame. Since then 
I have known him to walk twenty miles of the 
stiffest country in the Hebrides, fishing a great 
part of the way, and return to play cricket or lawn 
tennis. It was all done by the power of his will. 
No one need doubt that a grim duel went on for 
months between him and what he had to fight 
with, no witnesses save him and it, but it was a 
great victory. 

“Boys adored him—for his gallantry, I suppose, 
gallant being the first and last adjective for him— 
and I have often been amused by the slavish way 
in which they imitated him. ‘Lord Lucas does it,’ 
explained many odd changes. And soldiers in hos- 
pitals loved him, the Tommies who lie in rows 
and have the manners of public-school boys. They 
got to know him in the great country home he 
made for them from the beginning of the war, its 
motto: 

“Fight on, my men, Sir Robert said, 
Tho’ somewhat hurt I am not slain, 

I'll but lie down and bleed awhile, 
And then I’ll rise and fight again.”’ 


That this gallant aviator and useful patriot 
would have wished to survive the war and resume 
the tasks of national service begun in time of 
peace, his friend the novelist believes; but ‘‘not at 
the cost of the loss of those wonderful months in 
the air which, I am very sure, were to him worth 
dying for.” 

¢¢ " 


A ROPE OF HUMAN HAIR 


MIGHTY witness to the vitality of religion 
A in rural Japan, says Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke 
in Japan at First Hand, exists at Kyoto. A 
few years ago, when the Higashi Hongwanji 
temple was rebuilt, a rope of the greatest strength 
was needed to hoist the great columns and roof- 
tree timbers into place. Some zealot proposed that 
it be of human hair, which makes the strongest 
rope of all. The response was enthusiastic; thirty 
thousand women of a single province sacrificed 
their beautiful, long, dark tresses. 

The rope that performed its task without break- 
ing is shown on the temple grounds to-day. It is 
closely woven, two hundred and twenty-one feet 
long, thirteen inches in cireumference and more 
than four inches in diameter. I touched its lustrous 
coils with reverence; it meant so much sacrifice; 
so many wishes from the deeps of the human 
heart went with it. 


A MISPLACED COMMA 


COMMA is a little thing, but so is a cinder in 
A your eye. In the wrong place, little things 
can cause a great deal of trouble. 

A certain poor woman, whose husband was 
| going to sea, handed through the clerk to the min- 
| ister this notice, which she desired him to read in 
church: “A man going to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation.” 

The minister, punctuating it in his own way, read 





{*A man going to see his wife, desires the prayers 
of the congregation.” 


6. Tiger—Tiber. Horse—house. Hare—hate. Ape | 


it thus —to the obvious amusement of his flock: | 
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| WHEN W. L. DOUGLAS 
WAS ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE, 
HE FREQUENTLY HAD TO 
WHEEL LEATHER AND OTHER 
MATERIALS FROM TOWN 
IN A BARROW, A 
DISTANCE OF TWO MILES. 
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worth the price paid for them. 


shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style jane 
sible to produce at the price. ito 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


CAUTION—Before you 
Price is stam 


Por sale by 105 W. L. stores and over 9000 
. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
. L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet 

how to order shoes through the mail, postage free. 


00 $G 90 $700 % $g.00 
ou’ll never need to ask ‘What is the price?”’ when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 

determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


Stamping the price on every pair of. 
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STAMPING THE RETAIL 
PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FACTORY 
PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE 
PROFITS. 














on the bottom. The stamped 


Mi quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
ped on the bottom and insi 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 


the inside facing. 
UD. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
COMPANY 








The Power 
of Truth 


The power of the ten 
Commandments, the 
Beatitudes, the Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, is in 
the truth they express. 


The Beatitudes and some 
other great declarations of his- 
tory prove that truth is com- 
forting and compassionate, as 
well as accurate and exacting. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


does not hesitate to present the 
demands of truth whether to 
be comforting and compassion- 
ate or to expose and defeat the 
purposes of hidden evil. 


And the Monitor insists 
upon being interesting in this 
presentation of truth, which 
alone is real news. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. A 
monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
single copy for 3¢ stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 





Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 















When Civil War 
Babies Coughed 


—and that was more than 
50 years ago—Piso’s was 
given for prompt relief. 
Three generations have 
used Piso’s. Quickly 
relieves coughing ; eases 
tickling; soothes in- 
flamed throats and allays 


hoarseness. 


You can get Piso’s 
everywhere. 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for 

Young 
and Old 


ay 


PISO'S 


tor Coughs & Colds 




























Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





&. 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 
? . 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Learn NOW 


at home in spare time by our new in- 
struction method. Commercial Art. 
- - i - - se 


Cc z. Strating, Di 
Qe Delightful, fascinatin 
work in big denen ra 

$50 paid for one draw- Rg > 
ing. Handsome free book- ]¥ ‘ — 
% let explains everything. \ faa 
gs Write for it now. Get our ‘4 
. Q \ 


— Free Outfit Offer at once. 
School AS 
cs 


of Art, Inc., 
ashington, D.C. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an 
trated weekly 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


illus- 
paper for all the family. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office —y~ | Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters shvuuld be addressed and orders made payable 
to 3 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








BRONCHITIS 


? RONCHITIS, or “cold on the chest,” is 
an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane that lines the larger bronchial 
tubes. Inflammation of the fine tubes 
in the lungs is distinguished as capil- 
lary bronchitis, or broncho-pneumonia. 
The disease attacks young or old, sick or well, just 
as a cold in the head does; indeed, it is virtually 
the same: a cold in the head is a catarrhal in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes of the nose ; 
bronchitis is a catarrhal inflammation of the 
bronchial tubes. 

The causes of bronchitis are varied, but the 
commonest is exposure to cold and wet when the 
general bodily condition is below par as a result 
of fatigue, mental anxiety, or a previous illness. 
Irritation from inhaling dust, smoke or powerful 
vapors is another prolific cause of bronchitis. It 
may also come on in the course of a debilitating 
disease, such as diabetes, chronic gout, Bright’s 
disease, or the acute eruptive fevers of childhood. 
It is a germ disease, but, unlike typhoid fever or 
diphtheria, is not caused by a special germ; there 
are a number of microbes that cause bronchitis. 

The disease may be very mild and marked only 
by a cough for a few days, or it may be so severe 
as to threaten or even to take life ; sometimes it is 
acute, and lasts for a few days or a week or two 
only; sometimes it becomes chronic and persists 
for weeks or months, or for the rest of life. 

It begins usually as an ordinary cold, with sneez- 
ing, chilly sensations, and a little soreness of the 
chest accompanied by a cough. In severe cases 
there is considerable fever, but in mild attacks the 
increase in temperature is very slight, or absent. 
The patient may suffer from shortness of breath, 
but that occurs only when the inflammation affects 
the finer bronchial tubes. It is not difficult to rec- 
ognize the disease,—the patient himself makes 
his own diagnosis,— but error sometimes occurs 
when a cough that is really the beginning of 
whooping cough or one of the early symptoms 
of typhoid fever is thought to be an indication of 
bronchitis; or when the cough of tuberculosis is 
regarded as nothing more than chronic bronchitis. 

The treatment of mild bronchitis is simple—in- 
deed, the disease will generally disappear entirely 
if the patient will stay in bed, or at least in the 
house, for a few days, eat simple food and drink 
plenty of water. A hot foot bath, a turpentine or 
mustard plaster on the chest and an aperient are 
all of use to hasten the cure. Severe cases of 
bronchitis, of course, should always be intrusted 
to the care of a physician. 


os 


THE CLASS POET 


IWEN’S up attic. Pll run right up and 
tell her you’re here,” said little Sally 
Powell. 

She ran out, leaving all doors open 
as she clumped hastily up the two 
flights of stairs, and to Betty’s ears a 

fresh young voice floated down from the upper 

regions, singing clearly: 
**Melissa Melinda Medora Magee 
Needed new duds, but no dollar had she. 
Says Melissa Melinda, not worried a whit, 
‘It’s ho! for the attic to rummage a bit!’”’ 

















There was a noise of hauling and banging, as of 
heavy boxes being pulled about. “ Melissa Me- 
linda —” The voice began a second stanza, then 
stopped, as Sally arrived and cried breathlessly, 
“Betty’s here, Gwen! Betty’s here!”’ 

“I was shopping up attic,’’ Gwenneth said a 
minute or so later, as she patted her disheveled 
hair and removed a cobweb from her eyebrow. 
‘“‘That’s where I expect to do all my shopping till 
the war’s over.” 

“Highly commendable,” said Betty, dryly. “But 
what about that string of nonsense you were sing- 
ing, to the air of our class song? Our class song! 
You ought to be ashamed!” 

“I’m not,” asserted Gwenneth, with spirit. 
“Class songs aren’t sacred, and anyhow, I wrote 
ours myself, and I can take any liberties with it I 
please! I never did think it more than pretty- 
pretty. I like Melissa Melinda lots better. For that 
matter, she’d be a deal more sensible for the girls 
to sing, too.” 

Betty laughed. “You perfectly ridiculous Gwen! 
What a comedown for our class poet!” 

“What a glorious ascent!’’ countered Gwenneth. 
“Parnassus is nothing to an attic!” 

Betty herself came to earth suddenly. “I wish Z 
had an attic to shop in! Aunt Milicent has invited 
me for a six weeks’ visit, and I simply must have 
some clothes—not many, but a few—and I’ve used 
up all my allowance —what with Red Cross and 
stamps and a baby bond and all — and there isn’t 
a sign of an attic in our apartment; nothing except 
a trunk or so in the basement somewhere —”’ 

‘Any idea what’s in them?” inquired Gwenneth. 

“There can’t be much,” said Betty, with a sigh. 
“Tused to give away everything, you know. There’s 
my three-year-old brown serge, though —it was 
too stained to use and I’d thought of dyeing it, but 
I wasn’t sure it would come out well. And there’s 
my pink taffeta; there’s nothing left of it except 


rags and tatters, I’m afraid. I honestly don’t be- 
lieve there’s anything usable in the lot.” 
‘*Hush!” interrupted the class poet, clasping 
her brow. “The sacred fire descends upon me. 
Hark to my wingéd words!” She sang gleefully: 


**Melissa Melinda, a lady of spunk, 

Says, ‘Lacking an attic, what’s wrong with a trunk?’ 
It’s up with the lid and down under the tray— 

And ho! for sad rags—they’ll maké glad rags to-day !”’ 


“T only wish they might, you absurd old thing!” 
cried Betty. “But —” 

“She has a brown serge and a pink taffeta to 
start with and she ‘buts’ and ‘half hopes’!” said 
Gwenneth, apostrophizing space. “‘ Betty, tuck 
that fashion magazine under your arm and invite 
me home with you to dinner. I’ll promise you a 
thrilling session with that trunk! You’ve yet to 
learn that ‘shopping’ among old things and plan- 
ning out new ones from odds and ends isn’t the 
grubby, penitential sort of economy at all; it’s 

nm ! ” 

“For a poet,’’ observed Betty contentedly, “‘you 
sound most consolingly practical. I’m patching on 
the other half to my hopes already.” 

“That’s right; I won’t disappoint you,” Gwen- 
neth reassured her. “I’m reliably safe and sane, 
with no more poetry in me than just enough to 
make a sort of—marching song for prose doings. 
Useful, but not inspired.” 

“Useful, because inspiring,” corrected Betty. 
“We will now sing the class song of the class of 
1916, as revised and improved by the author. 
Ready, girls? All together, now—sing!” 

Two voices caroled joyously as the girls flung 
on their wraps and caught up knitting bags: 


**Melissa—Melinda—Medora—Magee —”’ 
i ee 


HIS PAPER SUIT 


ONSERVATION in clothing is being freely 
.; preached and obediently practiced among 

patriotic Americans ; but we have not yet felt 
the ity of replacing cloth with paper. In 
Germany it has been done with some success. 

But, indeed, paper clothing is not a German in- 
vention. The idea has been suggested and advo- 
cated by daring innovators of several nationalities, 
a few of whom have appeared in paper costumes 
—but never to the conversion of others, or their 
own entire satisfaction, since in no instance was 
paper actually; adopted for habitual, daily wear. 
All these cautious experimenters were long ago 
anticipated by the noted Flemish artist, Jean de 
Maubeuge, or Mabuse, who was born about the 
time that Columbus discovered America. 

Mabuse was of a gay and jovial disposition and 
helplessly lavish with money. Generously paid by 
the rich nobles who were his patrons, he was, 
nevertheless, always hard up, and resorted to 
many amusing shifts to pacify his creditors. At 
one time, when he was in the service of the Mar- 
quis de Veeren, a wealthy nobleman of Holland, 
the Emperor Charles V made a visit to the estate 
of the marquis, who made magnificent prepara- 
tions to receive his imperial guest. Among other 
things, he ordered all his household to be attired 
in immaculate white damask. But when the tailor 
came to measure Mabuse, the artist requested that 
the cloth be delivered to him instead, as he had in 
mind a habit of new and elegant design, which he 
would procure some one to execute under his own 
eye. The tailor readily assented, and delivered the 
necessary number of yards of expensive damask. 
Mabuse promptly sold the cloth and spent the 
money. He then made a suit of paper, painted it 
with the same design as the damask, and finished 
the job so cleverly that he walked undetected in 
the procession between two other pensioners of 
his patron, a philosopher and a poet. 

But the joke was too good to be kept; a friend 
who was in the secret told the marquis, who 
turned to the emperor as the three advanced, re- 
questing His Majesty to observe their attire and 
point out which costume he preferred. 

“They appear to me to be the same,” was the 
reply, “except that he in the middle wears a fabric 
whiter, and more richly flowered than the others.” 

When the marquis told the emperor that the 
costume was of paper he would not believe it until 
the artist, half abashed at the betrayal and half 
exultant at the presentation, had been summoned 
to the dais and Charles had run his imperial fin- 
gers over cloak and doublet and pinched them 
until they crackled. 6 


‘ NAMING THE BABY 
A WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazette who has 





something to say about curious Christian 

names quotes a story that Mrs. Brightwen, 
the naturalist, tells in her autobiography. She 
once met a gypsy woman who had a family of 
daughters named respectively, Levise, Centina, 
Cinnaminti, Cinderella and Sibernia. The woman 
herself was named Trinity Smith. 

Those were rather out-of-the-way names, writes 
Mrs. Brightwen, but I was still more puzzled as 
to what could be the reason why another gypsy 
had named his little girl Leviathan. I asked him 
one day how he had happened to give his child 
such a name, His reply was: 

*‘Well, you see, it were the name of a big ship, 
and I thought it was a pretty name, and I would 
name my next boy after it; but it comed a gal, and 
I thought it didn’t matter, so she were named so.” 


oe 


| PUTTING HER TO A SEVERE TEST 


HE French people are delighted to be of any 
possible service to their “good friends, the 
Americans,’’ but those who thought they had 
learned a fair amount of English from the British 
Tommies must occasionally find it hard to under- 
stand the free-and-easy English of our enlisted 
men. This conversation is a fair example of some 
of the problems the willing but puzzled French 
people have to struggle with: 
American Soldier—Parly voo English, made- 
moiselle? 
French Girl—Yes, a vairy leetle. 
American—Good work! Say, could you put me 
wise where I could line up against some good eats 
in this burg? 
: 9 


A HEARTFELT TRIBUTE 


HE famous editor of the New York Sun, 
Charles A. Dana, used to enjoy telling the 
story of a man who asked his friend: 

“‘Have you ever heard of a machine that*can 
tell when a man is lying?” 

“T surely have,” said the friend. 

“Have you ever seen one?” asked the first man, 

“Seen one?” said the friend. ‘I married one!” 








Your ChanceloHear 

Thornton Burgess 
Tell His 

\ ‘Bedtime Stories” 


3 weber a Aayte- 
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Bedtime Stories 


Told by Thornton Burgess 
(Himself) 


Stories that grew out of a 
father’s love for his little boy, 
stories that millions of children 
enjoy having read to them every 
night—these wonderful “‘Bed- 
time Stories’ are now told in 
the author’s own voice on 
Columbia Records. 


A little Western girl wrote 
to Mr. Burgess not long ago: 
“‘We send you our love and 

good wishes and hope you will 
write many, many more Bed- 
time Stories.”” And now a new 
pleasure is coming to all these 
little friends who may hear 
their Bedtime Stories told in 
the author’s own kindly, sym- 
pathetic voice on the 


Columbia 


Grafonola 


But it is not merely entertainment 
that children will get out of these won- 
derful Bedtime Records. Quite uncon- 
sciously they absorb many lessons of 
quaint woodland lore, wisdom and gen- 
tle kindliness.s Mr. Burgess has the 
happy faculty of teaching without 
preaching — and parents know how 
much that means. 

Let the Furry Folk of the Green 
Forest bring happiness to your children, 
too—Peter Rabbit, Buster Bear, Reddy 
Fox, Old Mr. Toad, Johnny Chuck, 
and ever so many other quaint little 
friends are waiting to go home with 
you tonight on these records. 








These are the Bedtime Records 
Ready Now 


Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 
A7525—$1.25 
The Teaching of Reddy Fox 
A7528—$1.25 
How Old Mr. Toad Happened to 
Dine with Buster Bear 

A7526—$1.25 

Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing 

in the World 

A7524—$1.25 

Buster Bear Gets a Good Breakfast 
A7527—$1.25 


eitilitanets COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
Standard Models up to $800. * New York 


Period Designs up to $2100. 
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CLOTHCRAFT - CLOTHCAAFT. CLOTHC mart SLOTnc RAFT CLoOtecRrart -c.oTmcamrr CLOTHCRAS? CLOTeCRarT 


Clothrraft Guarantee 








Schoo Now Open 


Day and Evening 
Sessions 


Our system of Individual 
Instruction makes it possible to 
receive students whenever there 
are vacancies. 

For 53 years this school has = 
been training young men and - aA 
women and the responsible e, 
business positions occupied 
by our graduates assure success 
to the students of to-day. 


The new Bulletin giving detailed 
information will be sent upon 
request. 
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J. W. BLAISDELL, PRINCIPAL 
334 BOYLSTON STREET 


No canvassers or solicitors employed 


a : 
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a feather, delicious and ‘‘moreish.’”’ y 
Hot Biscuits aN 


made with Automatic Flour. Try it. 
An economical war-time, self-rising 
flour for biscuits, cakes, short cake, 
dumplings, griddie cakes, dough- 
nuts, etc. Ask your grocer. 

AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
27 Commercial Street, Boston 

















For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$20 to $40 


SERGE SPECIALS 


“§130°°—$26.50 Blue 
(The largest selling suit in 
America) 











“61 30" — $26.50 Gray 
“7130 — $26.50 Gray 
*4130°°—$32.50 Blue 


. a on ae . The Joseph a pa ee. Cleveland 
Rabbit Culture and Standard 


A 1382 page book every 
Rabbit keeper should have. 


“ecm @W|2Ae CLOTHCRAFT STORE sn Your Jown 


Poultry Item one year $1.00. 
4 fp SAVE MEAT 
SAVE MONEY 


The 
a big Rabbit and Pet Stock Dep’t every month. Poultry 
Item trial offer—4 months 25c. Single copies 10c. at all 
With every roast of meat. . 
and game, and every i 


news stands. 
Poultry Item Box 27 Sellersville, Pa. 
bak: 
serve a li amount of STUFF- 
ING lavored with 



























Water Supply 


FOR 





Food Flavoring 


is an art that all housekeepers should 
study. Soups, Stews, Pot Roasts prop- 
erly spiced with SLADE’S Spices 
quickly become more popular than 
the more expensive steaks, chops and 
roasts, and are more nourishing. , 


Apple Pie when fla- 
vored with SLADE’S 
Cinnamon and 


SLADE’S extract of 


Lemon is delicious. 


Country Homes 


LUNT MOSS CO. - - BOSTON 











Guard your home with be 


Veggerdis 


(Pronounce Vej!-jer-dis) 
Vegetable Germ Destroyer. 
A new and powerful antiseptic and 
germ killer, For colds, sore throat, 
wrippe, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh 
and all nasal and throat ailments. 

“You spray it on— 
The germ is gone.” 
Used daily it is a positive safeguard 
against many dangerous contagious 
diseases. A safe, efficient antisep- 
tic that should be used in every 
home every day—especially when 
contagious diseases are prevalent. 


° * 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.00 For Picnic Lunches 
PREPARED BY 


THE JOHN W. M. CLARK CO. 


4 Athol, Mass. 4 











Makes the nicest 
sandwiches you 


Squash Pie properly 






































—— ever tasted. — = —- 

===>>>==>=>=>====>=>==>>=== : i i on 

' fl | Spread on bread Inger an innam 

' “ ange“ : K or crackers, with makes one’s mouth 

Name-On” Knife } nang Stine water in joyous an- 

4 This Knife, with two blades, is given to , it mixed with ticipation. 

4 Companion subscribers only foronenew 2) hopped dat 

' pomcecpaped om s meee eH and 2 conte ' feres raisins Be 9@ and get the Best and Strongest 
$ r3>i.Ww. Delivere . e e 

4 anywhere in the United States. ; i sure it’s Forster’s, 7 Ask Grocers for SLADE S Seteen COOK BOOK FREE. 

}amorand adasiae'te Deritccmde aie IID sett yt pound at ged ed alee. then you will TON, MASS., U.S.A 

f several days’ delay in filling wae, ' Always in pail like this with glass cover. Know it’s pure. D. & L. SLADE CO., BOS » MASS., U.S. A. 

" Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. } A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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[* js Let the coal 

CRAWFORD PW it will save 
pay for your 
new Crawford 


: Why New Englands Fivest Goks 
Use the (rawford Range 


The name “Crawford” is a symbol of service. It stands 
for better-cooked food, convenience in operation, waste 
elimination and fuel economy. 


It represents years of painstaking experiment, directed 
toward the perfection of improvements which would 
react to the lasting benefit of the housewife, and stand 
as a permanent tribute to the world’s most complete 
and up-to-date stove factory. 


Crawford Ranges are made in models to suit every 
requirement. They have exclusive features and ad- 


A million breakfasts vantages which your dealer will be pleased to explain 
aa in detail. 


cooked this morning 
C Said in Whatever a range is supposed to do—a Crawford 
on Crawror anges will do in a manner befitting the name it bears. That’s 


— was yours one ? why New England’s finest cooks use the Crawford in 
preference to all others. , 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 


Tawlord 


Ranges > 











